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YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR BUSINESS 


This advertisement appears here month after month because we believe 
that among the readers of this magazine are to be found a percentage who 
(1) have literary promise, (2) are working at, not trifling with, their writing, 
(3) can afford to pay for expert help and still eat three good meals a day. 


For such writers who want information about what we can do for them 
we have a pamphlet entitled “Literary Services.” This booklet has no pic- 
tures, no surprise-your-friends, get-rich-quick, be-famous-over-the-week-end 
ballyhoo; it answers questions most inquirers address to us, and it contains 
the record of Uzzell success in training writers over the past twenty years— 
a record that stands by itself in the field of creative writing help. This 
pamphlet is free and will be sent by return mail upon request. 


TIPS ON CHOOSING A CRITIC 


We are especially interested in writers who are just beginning or who 
have been trying without success for that first important sale. If this de- 
scription fits you, consider the following facts about us: 


1. Thomas H. Uzzell. Experience as writer of big-time magazine fiction 
(Satevepost, Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, etc.) and as fiction editor 
of a large circulation magazine (Collier's). Author of three standard texts 
on creative writing: Narrative Technique and Writing as a Career (Harcourt. 
Brace), and The Technique of the Novel (Lippincott). Instructor in fiction 
writing at Columbia and New York universities and at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 


2. Camelia W. Uzzell. Co-author of Narrative Technique. Instructor in 
creative writing at Alma College. Michigan, and at New York University. 
Collaborator on a long list of novels, fact books, stories. articles. 


WRITE TO US 


If you have writing problems or know you need help, write to us. If 
you have a troublesome manuscript or want to know if it possesses the selling 
ingredient, you'll find our fee reasonable: $5.00 for an editorial appraisal 
(opinion of salability or not, why, and what to do about it). This fee is for 
manuscripts of 5,000 words or less; additional words. $1.00 per thousand. 
Novel criticism rates on request. If you know your trouble is plotting. ask 
for details about our Fundamentals of Fiction course. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL OKLAHOMA 


STILLWATER 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
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Where’s the Money? 


Sir: 

I’m discouraged about writing as a career. 
Two and a half years ago I quit dallying and 
started to write regularly. I sold some of it, then 
some more, until finally I was selling eighty per 
cent of everything I wrote. 

I’m a working writer—and, brother, how I 
work! After teaching school all day, I come in at 
night and spend two or three hours writing copy. 
Nearly all of it sells, and I could sell more if 
there were more than twenty-four hours in a 
day. 

My only gripe—and it is a big one—is this: 
“Where is the big money that writers are sup- 
posed to make?” Unless a writer is selling the 
slicks, I'll bet that not many of them are making 
over a thousand dollars a year while holding 
down a regular job. 

I figure my spare-time writing possibly nets me 
about a dollar and a half an hour. And there are 
half a dozen men within a block of me earning 
almost twice this at a variety of jobs. 

Honor and prestige, there is none—not in this 
bracket. But there is a lot of hard labor at a time 
when you should be with your family, or going 
to a movie, or just plain relaxing. 

I haven’t tried many higher markets, but 
surely intend to. A few months ago I spent two 
days on a short story and sold it to Grit for 
$8.00. This was my first fiction sale. It seemed a 
long way from Grit to SatEvePost, so I went 
back to articles in order to make a few bucks. 

I don’t have any advice to non-sellers except 
this: If you don’t have the talent to get above 
the cent-a-word markets, you better try some- 
thing else. I’d quit myself except I wanted to 
be a writer for twenty years and have no inten- 
tion of quitting now. But writers are sure an 
underpaid lot. 

Jess F. Brair, 
904 East 15th St., 
Big Springs, Texas. 


Ardent Echo 
Sir: 


I would like to thank you for including Mr. 
Hall’s “Somewhere a Voice” in the Writer’s 
Year Book. For some insane reason, I buy writers’ 
magazines, and read them; they depress me ter- 
ribly. I have been thrown off my work for weeks 
by a single thin issue. So proud of their single- 
minded commercialism and money-mad ads. I 
can only hope that your inclusion of an article 
by and for the “quality writer’ indicates the 





How to write 
science fiction 
that sells! 





ERE’S your chance to watch a master at 

work, to learn from one of the top men 
in the field—H. L. GOLD, favorite writer of 
the science-fiction connoisseurs and Editor of 
the most widely read science-fiction magazine 
in the world, Galaxy. 


Gold’s new book, THE OLD DIE RICH And 
Other Stories, is a veritable “how-to” of suc- 
cessful science-fiction writing. It contains not 
only twelve of his most successful stories, but 
a special analysis of each story—tracing the 
theme, the ways it could have been used, the 
way Gold actually developed it, and what he 
himself learned from writing it. 


As both a writer and an editor H. L. Gold 
knows the science-fiction field from both sides 
of the desk. His clear, concise, wonderfully 
instructive analyses can help any writer aim 
his stories directly toward the most profitable 
part of the science-fiction market. Here are 
the secrets, the methods, the lessons learned 
by the Old_Pro himself in nearly 20 years 
experience. 

You, as a writer, are invited to take ad- 
vantage of a special, no-risk, examination 
offer. The price is only $3.00 if you decide 
to keep the book, but— 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Go through these 
stories and Mr. Gold’s analyses for 10 days. 
Judge for yourself whether he can help you 
get your share of the high prices offered for 
the science-fiction stories that magazines want. 
If not convinced, simply return the book and 
owe nothing. This special Writers’ Offer is 
limited, so order now. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 





CROWN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. A-70, 419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Please send me THe Orv Dre Ricu. If not satis- 
fied, I may return book within 10 days and owe 
nothing. If I find it can help improve my science 
fiction, I will keep it and pay you only $3.00 plus 
few cents postage. 


Name 


Address 


Redd wie RE ch <. 


City... . Zone.. 


(1 SAVE. Check box and enclose $3.00. Publisher 
then pays postage. Same no-risk guarantee. 











Tue Wariter’s Dicrst, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 
the year. Vol. 35, No. 7. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 





beginnings of a trend. The poet is still with us. 
He does not write “fillers” or true-love-confes- 
sions. Does he find a friendly word for himself, 
alone, in a writer’s magazine? Hell, no! You too 
can sell your soul for a Cadillac. Look to your 
circulations, boys: we may be unwashed, unwised, 
childish idealists but we plunk down our twenty- 
five cents for something other than Ten Easy 
Ways to Sell Quatrain’s to Good Housekeeping. 


BarBArRA HOoLianp, 
McKay’s Beach, 
Leonardtown, Md. 


e Mr. Hall is now at work on an article for 
Writer’s Digest dealing with the “little mag- 
azines,” the sectional as well as small experi- 
mental literary magazines.—Ed. 


Nameless But Content 
Str: 

We confession writers don’t have the pleasure 
of seeing our by-line to reward us for the years 
of effort we’vé spent trying to learn our profes- 
sion, so I got a big bang out of seeing the nice 
write-up Elyse Michaels gave me in the April 
Warariter’s Dicest in the article, “Writing the 
New Confession.” I may not see my name in 
print in a nationally-circulated magazine again, 
so I’m thinking seriously about framing this 
copy! 

I should like to express my appreciation of 
the help Miss Michaels has given me, for with- 
out her I’d probably have spent a few more 
years in the wilderness, making a rare sale but 
never truly clicking. Her patience and encour- 
agement came at a time when I was about ready 
to give up and see if I couldn’t get a job in the 
local dime store. 


As to True Story’s Mrs. Dorrance, it’s just 
miraculous how she can point out flaws and ask 
questions about my shapeless stories until they 
jell. If she and Miss Michaels continue to work 
with me, they may make a writer of me yet. 


All the editors I’ve sold to have been helpful 
and encouraging and willing to take unlimited 
pains with my material so that I could rewrite 
till the story was in salable shape. I’d certainly 
agree with Miss Michaels that confession editors 
are wonderful. 


I guess I shouldn’t cry too much about not 
having a by-line, at that. The towns I know best 
are very small, and if my stories bore my name 
—well, I’d have to do a lot more work, covering 
my tracks about where I get my material. 


ANNE Ripvincs TRIMBLE, 
Russellville, Kentucky 


New Florida Market 
Sir: 


A new regional magazine—Florida Quarterly 
—to be published in March, June, September 
and December of each year, will concern itself 
exclusively with the southernmost state and has 
scheduled its unveiling for September of this 
year. 

We are presently looking at material for our 
debut number, for which we will require the 
following: 

Fiction: One short story of from 2500 to 
3000 words, and one 1000 to 1200 word “short 
short.” 

Verse: One five to seven-stanza poem, only 
if excellent; four or five “brief bits.” 

Art: Two to three cartoons, and one cross- 
word puzzle. 

No consideration can be given to any of the 
above unless they are acutely topical in nature, 
with a Florida theme maintained throughout. 

Though a majority of our articles will be 
staff written or prepared to order, we are not 
closing the door to any really brilliant ideas 
which might be proffered us. 

Minimum rates will be 5c a word for fiction, 
$1.00 the line for verse, $10.00 for cartoons, 
$25.00 for crossword puzzles. Nothing worth 
less than this will find a place here, and we 
will gladly pay more when submissions justify it. 


Jim Forsytn, Editor 
Florida Quarterly, 
P.O. Box 2222, 
Orlando, Fla. 


e Mr. Forsyth tells us that at present he par- 
ticularly wants to see some quality fiction with 
authentic Florida setting. Ed. 


A Cheer for Cartoonists 
Sir: 


W.D. has been mentioning cartoonists a lot 
lately. I’ve enjoyed reading it all—especially 
why it takes so long for a gagwriter to get paid. 
It helped me stick-to-it. I’ve been a gagwriter 
since last December. Yesterday I got my first 
check. 


The October °54 issue of W.D. got me 
started. Today I have several hundred gags in 
my file. It’s not a get-rich-quick business but 
it’s fun. 

I’ve made some swell friends among cartoon- 
ists. I never saw people more anxious to help 
the novice—polite, considerate, and friendly. 


Mrs. ELeANorA LaMay, 
452 Baker Drive, 


Grants Pass, Ore. 
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FLASH! Look for END OF THE RAINBOW—start of two part serial in June 25th 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. (Another ALF placement—sold also as TV serial.) 


Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers 
now enjoying those greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at 
someone else. They did what you should be doing — found out what they had, learned 
how to make them most of it. It wasn’t luck — it was intelligent planning that led them 
into those green pastures. 

Some of the authors whose recent checks you see above had made a few scattered 
sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me — all realized that their haphazard 
method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: ; sat glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: | will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
mgazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at 2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
































22nd Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 25 — AUGUST 12, 1955 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction, drama, serial novel, television plays, and 
writing and marketing problems. 

Staff includes May Sarton, Hal Borland, Lawrence 
Richard Holmes, Nora Kramer, Ward Morehouse, C. E. 
Scoggins, Edwin Balmer, Wm. E. Barrett, J. P. Miller. 


For information write Don Saunders, 
Conference Director 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 











CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES §$ 

z new and continuous ‘Cash Prize Point System" S 
... drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 

$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 











342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


SECRETS of WRITING POWER 


revealed in The Wizardry of Words—ideas of many 
masters on how to get the ‘feel’ of words and make 
writing ‘alive.’ A new, fast way to get at the core of good 
writing. You'll get a lift from this meaty 48-page book of 
inspiration and sound advice—a potent tonic for a 
sagging imagination .. . $1 


A. C. BELDEN, 394-WD Pacific Avenue, San Francisco |i, California 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie 
Stories. Six published novels. 


DO YOU GET CHECKS OR 
REJECTION SLIPS? 


I have helped many writers get out 
of the once-in-a-while sales class. One 
former pupil has had three best sell- 
ers. One recently sold two novels at 
once. Several have sold more than 
one novel. Two have been in Best 
Stories of the Year. Why not do as 
they did—get into the regular selling 
class? 


$1 per 1000 words. Minimum $3. Novels 
$25 up to 50,000. Rates on inquiry for 
longer ones. Enclose return postage. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 




















The Historical Slump 
Sir: 

It may or may not make much sense to James 
Robert Woodward, but even Shakespeare has 
been known to occasionally feel low and inapt 
as a writer. Why carry the typewriter to the 
hock shop and throw the piles of bond paper 
into the ash can that soon, Bob? “After 10 
years” of struggle for the right word, the hard- 
hitting paragraph, after sweat and woo you 
just pound your fist on the table and raise a 
hand in protest against further attempting to 
write. If you look for encouragement from me, 
too, I have nothing to say but: Pick those torn 
up manuscripts up, one by one, and throw 
them out the rear fire escape. Get some new 
paper at your nearest stationery store, span a 
smooth 8%x11 sheet in a typewriter and start 
all over again. The words, according to O. 
Henry, are all in the dictionary. 


Max Mayr, 
136 Thompson Street, 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
And the World Laughs With You 
Sir: 

For Pete’s sake won’t the Writer’s DicEest 
please send Robert Dykeman a check for his 
article “From the Bottom of the Ladder’? 
This is Friday, the 13th, and a gloomier, duller, 
more depressing day you never saw. It matched 
my mood until I started reading Dykeman’s 
article. 

At first I chuckled, then giggled, finally I 
howled. I can’t remember when I’ve read a 
wittier, more humorous article. Robert Crich- 
ton’s comment—‘“I think it might go some- 
place.” If I were an editor—it would—on page 
one and his “Oh! My God” mail box would be 
bulging with checks, 

“Ya wanna know something?” I’m struggling, 
too, not one year, four years. I’ll join him on 
that front porch and we can swap yarns, I’ve 
had all his experiences and a few more. 

Incidentally, an open letter to James Robert 
Woodward—“if you get an abundance of help 
and encouragement letters sail along a few to 
me, won’t you?” 


LoretTA D. Foster 
18396 Edgewood Dr. 
Cleveland 16, Ohio 


e Check duly dispatched before Friday 13. 
—Ed. 


Sir: 
Just came to “From the Bottom of the Lad- 
der.” I love it. It’s wonderful. 


BARBARA RENWICK 
8910 Olentangy Riv. Rd. 
Powell, Ohio 
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SOR MINBTA etc LAP 


Sir: 

A bouquet to A. Roberts Dykeman for his 
wonderful bit of satire in the May issue of 
Wrirter’s Dicest. 

“From the Bottom of the Ladder” is one of 
the choice articles to come my way in a long 
time. 

My wife and I are still laughing, and we 
have adopted “You wanna know something” as 
our latest household saying. 

Many thanks, Dykeman, for a few moments 
of fun—in a world crying for stuff like yours. 

JouHN SNYDER 
829 Muir Road 
Modesto, California 


Sir: 

Brother Robert’s article, “From the Bottom 
of the Ladder,” is very interesting. It closely 
resembles my own case. It will be nearly nine 
years, 1947, in fact, when I was first bitten by 
the bug. I had a little beginners luck, selling a 
few short pieces for a dime an inch to a Western 
Stock Mag., but that was all. 

I have a number of books, except Jack Wood- 
ford, I have read until they are worn out. Jack 
Woodford must be so good that some one bought 
up all the copies. I have some good books, and 
I would trade, “From Idea To Printed Page,” 
for a copy of Jack Woodford any time. This is 
a six dollar book. 

I was away back in the Idaho mountains 
when I started trying to write. Didn’t even 
have a typewriter, and some of those first tries 
must have been awful. They are still coming 
back, so they must still be awful. 

I'll just keep on trying to find a home for 
my orphans. 

Roy J. Copy 
Lachine, Michigan 


Minority Voice 
Sir: 

You are hard put for an article when you use 
one like Dykeman’s, It is not humerous, not en- 
couraging, and probably not honest. Do you 
believe he lives with a wife, a son, a mother-in- 
law and a grandmother, and that these latter 
two both keep hailing him: “You wanna know 
something?” 

A. BERRY 
Route 1, Box 566 
Auburn, Washington 


The Worm Turned 
Sir: 


I finally coaxed just a glimmer of a smile out 
of the Goddess of Literary Success by selling a 
short humor piece on TV to 1,000 Jokes and a 
true adventure, 


Life. 


“Horror In A Hole,” to Man’s 


EARNS $100 A MONTH 
IN SPARE TIME 


“N.LA. enriched my life, gave me 
@ paying hobby, and opened up a 
whole new world. In my spare time 
| am earning $100 a month as ccr- 
respondent for two city newspapers. 
Quite even more rewarding is the 
satisfaction of seeing my feature 
stories printed.""—Mrs. Leslie Coats, 
Doland, South Dakota. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
S: MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them 





simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called “‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on siness, current events, 
social matters, budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, 
travel, local, church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more sucessful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 
Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 





stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
aper a. of America, ne Park Avenue, New 
Vork 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 
New York.) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One ‘Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and urther 
information about writing for ouetit, as 
promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, June. 
Mr. 
Mrs. Se eee ere ee ee ee 
Miss 
NE no Fhc ncn oka bess Vaerd ack wneeseu ew nar eure 
City Zone.... State. . ji 
0 Check here if Giteus 7-H-595 











Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 





But apropos to my remarks about fluff, froth 
and superficiality, I’ve been forced to change my 
thinking, Humor is an ephemeral sort of thing, 
easily read and easily forgotton, I would like to 
do something a bit more lasting, and, while I am 
certain no words of mine will ever be pulled off a 
shelf, say, 2050, and held up as an example of the 
best in the 1950’s, I do feel that it’s in me to hit 
someone with something a little deeper than a 
laugh. 

Bos DyYKEMAN, 

Port Clinton, Ohio 


¢ We thought fans would like to hear of Bob’s 
first sales. We think he’s all wrong about desert- 
ing humor and havc told him so. Now you tell 
him.— Ed. 


Short Story Contest 
Sir: 

Perhaps some of your readers will be interested 
in our big short story contest which is to be an- 
nounced in our August issue, We are going to 
offer some mighty nice prizes which will total 
$2,500 in value, and the first five prizes will be 
cash as follows: 

First prize, $500; second prize, $200; third 
prize, $150; fourth prize, $100; fifth prize, $75. 
Another 195 prizes in high-quality merchandise 
will be awarded. 

The contest will open July 1 and close Decem- 
ber 1. There are no taboos as to subject matter, 
except that the stories must have a Colorado set- 
ting, past, present or future, and must not be 
longer than 1,500 words. Complete rules and 
entry blank will be found in our August issue, 
which will be on newsstands by July 1, or inter- 
ested writers may write to us for rules and entry 
blank. Our address is 701 South Tejon, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Wiuma A. Davis, Editor, 
Colorado Wonderland, 
701 South Tejon St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


New Post For Winnie 
Sir: 

The first annual convention of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Pun as a Form of Humor 
will be held at the Comedy Workshop, Malin 
Studios, 225 West 46th Street, in New York 
City, on Wednesday night, September 7. 

Former Prime Minister Winston Churchill, dis- 
tinguished punmaker extraordinary, has been 
invited to serve as Honorary King of the Pun- 
sters. 

Comedy World, a trade journal of the humor 
field, is now carrying on a competition for the 
best “Package-of-Puns” in order to stimulate the 
revival of the lost art. 

During the summer months, the National 
Association of Gagwriters will hold screenings of 
Pun Packages in Comedy Workshop units 
throughout the country, Regional winners will 
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be chosen to compete in the Grand Finals to be 
held in New York City during the convention. 

Regional winners will be honored by having 
their entries published in Comedy World in a 
special issue now being prepared. 

Great punsters such as Bennett Cerf, Max 
Shuster, S. J. Parelman, Groucho Marx, et al., 
have been invited to participate and speak at the 
convention. 

“Puns for Peace” is the theme of the conven- 
tion. 

Further details can be procured by writing 
George Q. Lewis (Comedy World), Post Office 
Box 835, Grand Central Station, New York City. 

Grorce Q. Lewis, 
Post Office Box 835, 
Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


No Mousy Male He 
Sir: 
Roberta Nelson really must not get away with 
it entirely. Herewith male comment: 
A weak man sent down to the sink,—— 
The implications make one blink,— 
To gratify a writer’s whim 
A fate unutterably grim. 
Yet if she wants life elemental 
She’ll find a he-man most essential. 
Not a guy who says, “Well, honey, 
I'll do it whilst you make the money.” 
Emancipation thus is crude 
And not with married bliss endued. 
Should brainy lady boss the house 
Treating her poor man like a mouse? 
Remove one doubt, pray tell us this, 
Are you Mrs. or only Miss? 
C. Norman Fletcher, 
51, Swann Lane, 
Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire, England. 


Bid for More Humor 
Sir: 

Popular music and the motion pictures are 
overlooking the use of humor and a cheerful 
more light type of fiction. Listening to talk 
around the university one hears more Davy 
Crockett, Ozzie and Harriet, My Favorite Hus- 
band, I Love Lucy, etc., and even the older 
comedians stay on radio and TV year after year 
(Jack Benny, Grace and George, Bob Hope, 
etc.) We get enough of gloom and doom in our 
daily papers, politics and personal struggle of 
living so why sing about it and weep over it 
when we have a few moments to sing or read? 

Maxie ParDUuE, 

4515 Latona Ave., 

Seattle 5, Wash. 
e Editors tell us they want to buy humor but 
that good humor is hard to find. 
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An Open Invitation To 


NYS with all 


Compare 


other Writing Courses 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. 
We wouldn’t know. We're editors, writers 
and teachers—not advertising men. But we 
do know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 


You'll find, first, that the New York School of 
Writing’s course is based on the one book authori- 
ties have acclaimed as the best ever published for 
writers. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 


Among Your Distinguished 
NYS Instructors 


HENRY KANE, author of motion 
picture, New York Confidential, 
writer of Martin Kane TV series, 
author of many books and stories. 


STANLEY ELLIN, eight time win- 
ner of major Ellery Queen award. 
Author of two books, motion pic- 
tures and many stories. 

JAMES O’MARA, author of many 
books and $15,000 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post serial. And many others. 














You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
Any Other Comparable Course for Writers. 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. 


Yes, however you want to compare value—whether 
it be on the basis of price, material, experience, or 
personal help—NYS meets every competitive chal- 
lenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (when the author was 
only half through the course). 
Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS 
graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales 
made for NYS graduates to the en- 
tire range of markets. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW! 


New York School of Writing 
Dept. 129, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, — descrip- 
tive booklet—‘“‘Writing for a yo 


$9 
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‘Licensed by the State of New York 






















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1! per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3.00 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Prompt Service 
Free Information 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 











CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
9th Session July 11 to 29, 1955 
Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-Fiction and Juveniles. 
Manuscript conferences and all Chautauqua activities. 
Staff: Diggory Venn, Director; Margaret Widdemer, Rob- 
ert Francis, Marjorie B. Paradis, Rebecca Richmond. Fees: 
$25-60 for participants; special rates for auditors. Aca- 
demic Credit through Syracuse University. 


For bulletins write: Registrar 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, New York 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, 
corrections. All work proofread. 


one carbon, minor 
Scripts over 10,000 


words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 











HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 
6 weeks. Tuition includes private story, article, 
novel, play, or poet nen room, meals, (18th 
yr.). Reference WHO'S WEST, 6 
textbooks, 1500 isalives. oF F’ at » help you sell by 
mail coaching. $1 M. words. $10 per month. 

MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 











MONEY 
$$$ FOR 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


50 puzzle sheets—23 x 23 Sq.—$1.50 PPD. 
Market list & constructor‘s Pari 00 PPD. 
Puzzle board—15 Sq.—Letter Sovaree—00. 95 PPD. 
L. LOUNSBERY, BOX 80 


STONERIDGE, N. Y. 


$$$ 











Sonnet Contest 
The Poets’ Club of Chicago announces its 
annual contest with three prizes of $20, $10 and 
$5. 
Submit one unpublished sonnet, either Shake- 
spearean or Petrarchan. Enclose sonnet title, 


your name and address in a separate, sealed 
envelope. 

Deadline . . . Sept. 15, 1955. 

No mss. returned. Winners retain full pub- 


lishing rights. 

Address to Miss Isabelle Gillespie Young, 848 
Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Winners To Be Announced On National 
Poetry Day . Oct. 15th, 


Licking The Stamp Problem 
Sir: 

Perhaps Geo. O’Brien and other U. S. writers 
could solve their return postage problem when 
submitting to Canadian markets in the way that 
I have when submitting to U. S. markets. I 
simply send a postal money order to the post- 
master of the nearest U. S. small town Post 
Office and ask him to mail me a like amount 
in U. S. 3c stamps. This method is cheaper and 
less trouble than buying international reply cou- 
pons and much more convenient for editors as 
you are able to affix the return postage directly 
to your self-addressed envelope. 

Americans should note that under the pres- 
ent postal rate of First Class Mail in Canada, a 
5c Canadian stamp corresponds to a 3c stamp 
in U. S. postage. All First Class Mail is given 
airmail service anywhere within Canada. 

Davep E. ARMSTRONG, 
10231 115th St., 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada 


Sir: 

I have a new solution to the problem of 
sending U. S. postage stamps along with a 
manuscript mailed to this country from some- 
place outside. 

Every city abroad, as here, has streets lined 
with dealers in foreign stamps. They promi- 
nently display commemorative issues of U. S. 
stamps. Often, believe it or not, these are sold 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





SOLD 


@ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
$1,230 for a magazine story! 


ny 


$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly 
before 
can help you. 


lf you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we heip you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








and write aaey. 
sending your manuscript. The fee is w. - 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for 


PUBLISHER’S 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our Lm detailed circular 
very lo want to sell we 
unestablished writers. 


AGENCY 
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below face value, even when uncancelled, I 
used that source all the time and, what with 
the currency differential, rarely paid more than 
face value. 

Dan L. Turapp, 

11529 Starlight Ave., 

Whittier, Calif. 


Sir: 

Was much interested in George O’Brien’s let- 
ter re postage stamps from Canadian and British 
publishers. I have today written Mr. O’Brien 
telling him I would be pleased to send hiim 
Canadian stamps if he will send me one or two 
dollar’s worth of American stamps. I would be 
very pleased to make similar arrangements with 
other writers south of our border. Of course 
I do not want to end up with about $25 of 
American stamps but any writer who wishes to 
avail themselves of my offer need only to send 
me a dollar bill or money order plus return 
postage and I will feel honored to assist them in 
this small service. 

E. W. KirkKLey, 
Apt. I, 1641 Kingston Rd., 
Toronto 13, Ont., Canada 


Just Delivered 
Sir: 

One of our subsidiary companies, Popular 
Medicine Publishing Co., Inc., has embarked on 
a new venture. They are publishing a magazine 
called Popular Medicine. 

I would appreciate it if you would put the 
following statement in the next issue of WrITER’s 
Dicest: 

Popular Medicine, 66 Leonard Street, New 
York 13, N. Y., desires articles written by recog- 
nized medical writers or doctors and recognized 
psychologists. They should run about 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Payment is prompt, on acceptance, 
and rates by agreement. 

Louis H. Si_BerK er, Pres., 
Columbia Publications, Inc., 
241 Church St., 

New York 13, N. Y. 


Best Alarm Clock 
Sir: 

Didn’t think it was posible for the WritEr’s 
Dicest to improve—but you’ve done it again. 
The April issue is chock full of important infor- 
mation. 

The article by F. A. Rockwell is one of the 
best bits of advice I’ve read. This is exactly the 
type of down-to-earth information we need to 
wake us up. 

Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 

Jo Mutter, 
2259 N. Magnolia Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 








aE 10 Secrets 
oe of Successful 


Writing for Children 


Laura Hougland, who has won three 
national competitions, and has stories pub- 
lished in the leading children’s magazines, 
will send you her 10 Secrets of Successful 
Writing for Children, FREE. 


Just mail your name and address on a 
penny postcard to the Laura Hougland 
School of Writing, Room 230, 742 Market, 
San Francisco, Calif. Do it right now— 
it’s FREE, and mighty helpful! 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft — gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
oe Air ye me for yea 


ox . —— staan ecccccccccecscecceses 63.28 
35 4 x ai 0 MILOBB. cc ee creer eee e ew eenee 
32 6x8 oat Bd GUQKO YQ. wwe cece eseseessessssces 1.25 
Add 75c e on each above groups. Exccess refunded. 


Complete cupplies list on request. 100 542x812 noteheads 
and 100 63% envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 
in U.S.A. $1.50 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202-WD , 7 
Writer’s Supplies Since 


Hernando, Miss. 
"35 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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{ —s- BOOK WRITERS 


( 
Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
{ 
( 
{ 





5 

§ fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 
j 

« necessary, and present your material in its very best 
2 shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten all 
) ready for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 

2 

» 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri ) 
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I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. ©. Box 146-D lew Ulm, Minna. 








MORE VACATION FUN 


Have a Happy Holiday this summer. Enjoy your hobby 
at the writer's work shop. Planned entertainment, at 
this noted pleasure and health resort. 


Send for free folder. 


CRAIG SPRINGS HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Craig Springs, Virginia 
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Richard K. Abbott 


MANAGING EDITOR 


MAKE YOUR READER RUN, A. S. Fleischman 
Marianne B WRITER IN HAITI, Herbert Gold 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
two years; $5.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should 
allow thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews: cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wire Stringer 
Sir: 


Read with interest Bettie Wood’s comment on 


Reinhart Wessing’s article in re “How to be a 
Newspaper Stringer.” 


One point I would like to bring up is this: 


Anyone with a telephone, the time and ambition 
can pick up pin money and experience without 
leaving his or her own home. I am a local 





THE GROUND FLOOR 
IS FILLING UP 


If you want to get in, knock right now, and the door 
to sap-py-seep help will swing wide open for you. 
o' 


But don’t lose any time. Right now Miss Bloom is 
still doing all the creative work with the students her- 
self, in both the correspondence course and the criticism 
department. If you want her personal help, get in on 
the ground floor today. Once she starts working with a 
student herself, she will continue to do so throughout 
the course. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 


00 for 
should 








correspondent for two papers—a daily and a 
weekly. Both of these papers print columns of 
small news and social items from various scat- 
tered communities that are of great interest to 
readers, but too time-consuming for the regular 
reporters to gather. Therefore the small corre- 
spondent leaves council meetings and school 
board affairs, etc., to the regular paid reporter 
and collects only social items, religious organ- 
izations, local PTA’s, community and garden 
club activities, etc. The local weekly pays only 
5c an inch, but the daily pays 10c an inch; i.e., 
if you can write for two papers, you can make 
out fairly well from the financial standpoint, 
depending on how much news you can corral. 


Mrs. Geratp Horcukiss, 
Oswego, New York. 


Teen-Age Writer 


Sir: 

You published a letter of mine when I was 14 
because I had sold. My sales have increased to 
more than fifty. They should; I’m fifteen now, 
have won a silver “17” and coming up there with 
a poem in “It’s All Yours.” I’m not getting rich 
but having fun. My sympathy to all those derid- 
ing the % cent markets. Here’s a poem. 


Why kick about the half-cent marts? 

These Eds are Kings and Queens at heart! 
They criticize and rip my plot; 

Without their steer I’d go to pot. 

We starters owe these Eds. a kiss, 

(An agent charges dough for this). 


LynnE Doy.e, 
112 So. Park, 
Jasonville, Ind. 





¢ Manhunting Department 

Will the cartoonist who signs his cartoons 
SCOTT please contact N. A. Carl Cartoon 
Services, 5805 Harris Avenue, R No. 5, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 





CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START 


YOU ON YOUR 


WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 


not only what’s wrong, 


but what to do to make it right. 


$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 


r thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words 


or more. 


‘ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 


accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York Stote) 























“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative. literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


PROFESSIONAL 


TRAINING 
FOR 
WRITERS 


Fiction 

Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 

Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuseript 


criticism 
mation write: 


- - « Personal, directed writing. For infor- 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. 


Hollywood 27, Cellf. 








This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO 
RST PUB: 


sell shortahorts to Collier's, Thu Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire 4 
to ier’s, is Wee rgosy, New Yorke 
OBERF! LICATIONS. Publishers, P. 


editor’s 17 chapters on how to write and 


Esquir tlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages...... $3.95 
New Jersey 


©. Box 539, Ocean City 









1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 








SCOMT MEREDITH SCOT MEREDITH 
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Mr. L. B. Bataao 
Mr. Jaok Bedd 
437 Calle Major Lt | Vie Vista 
Rollywood Riviera jontobello, California 


Via Redondo Beach, Califomie Dear Ur. Batman! 
Dear Jack! { 





To econfire wire, I'm very happy to sg the sele of Pi 9 
I's napp Pg report the sale of motion picture rights to your sovel, Speech, which you sent » just over « wee! age to The Sa 
he B: ~ for $16,000. Metro hae aleo optioned your other Vening Post for 9860. Glad to have been able to fulfill your hope 
OOS, = bann Love Or and The Baked Angel. at the same price for for prompt sction 
each, ai these a8 & a8e-A Series etarring Spencer 
Traoy. 
I congratulated you in a recent letter, noting that, aside from the Ceol MEREDITH 
succese of your books in beth regular and pepertens reprint oe paces 
here, and the many recent asine sales @ for you, we’ 





mad e 
also #014 your books for publication io Rag ane, Prance, Italy, Spain, Litmary Syracy, hoe 
en, Denmark and Pinlend. Thie current movie sale now seeme to 













commiote the oirole. 20 ee Rae 1.07 
ie a 
SCO) MEREDITH 7036 Saeniagica Lane’ 
Lu r ae Blkines Park 17, Peansylveniea 
re en 140 Dear Mr. Kraeney: 










a Cette Kttremm beoremene It's sivese pleasant to see « first novel elick. I'm glaé to report 

wo. Wary 8. 8 that we’ 8016 The Di ke-Breakers* to Rinehert, ané oontracte will be 
: 7 SB. Hutt long in "3 few 

Sepaen Washington — pe 









yegasine Serial rights, pooket reprint 
Tenoh apd Britieh book Tights have alee Seve’ sole 
Sinoe the above letter was writ "7 










Dear Mra, Nutt: 






aporoctate © cg Careful adherence to rewrite « jeations on A Wife 
for © + You've done @ perfect jod, end Country Gentleman te 
Tipt for $1,000. 


















SCOT MEREDITH 
Se aloe. Aes 
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It might be best to give you*the bed sews a1] in one piece. Your 
short etory, SOMETHING POR AMOS, wieses the mrk, and is unsalabie. 


To offset the bluntness of that statement @ little, let me say that 
I think your first sale isn't far off. This is an opinion upon 
which ay staff and I agree. But there’s another thing on whion 
steff and I agree: unless eg learo sometni about HS plotting, 
you'll go on "trying to sell" for the rest of your 


The job before us, then, is to show you where “your plotting falls 
short, and what you've got to do about it. Let's get right down to 
epecific facts. As your story opens, yo! tand 








If you're not receiving enough of the first kind, or need the second to receive the first, 
we'll be happy to see some of your work. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalcble, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold 
a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on straight 
commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and other 
foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars 
for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 
words; information on TV, radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees 
after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITT LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 








Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. . . As president of a big literary agency, Meredith has a comprehensive grasp of the problems that 
cenfront writers. His book provides excellent advice." —San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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Some of our mail is a real joy to us. Last week we received an 8-page 
letter from a contributor in California whom we have never met. 
Amongst other things he wrote of Maggie Higgins—Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning girl reporter. We had just received a review copy of her latest 
book News is a Singular Thing. We took it home for weekend reading. 
You don’t have to want to be a reporter to get something from this 
book. Besides giving us Maggie’s personal account of headline news— 
Dachau, the Berlin airlift, the 8th Army in Korea—it left us with a 
feeling of awe about the effort expanded, the sacrifices made to get a 
job well done, and the tremendous humility that goes with it. People 
who have accomplished something all seem to share this humility. It 
seems to stem from the inevitability of the thing that possesses them— 
the passion (for writing or painting or science or business) which no 
one book or 10th book or Pulitzer Prize can satisfy, and which doesn’t 
even allow the choice of a sacrifice. Maggie expresses it this way: 
“*But was it really worth it?’ the clubwomen ask, referring to the eleven 
years when, with few exceptions, all my energies were devoted to my 
career. Such a question it seems to me, presupposes some ready alterna- 
tive, as if one could approach life, like a Horn and Hardart cafeteria 
and after depositing the right coin emerge with a pleasantly laden tray 
consisting of ‘nice husband, nice home, happy marriage.’” The book is 
published by Doubleday & Company ($3.50). 


Knopf Publishers are trying out a new experiment. They are publish- 
ing an original novel, Mine Boy, by a young writer, Peter Abrahams, 
in a paperbound edition which will sell at $1.25. If the novel is success- 
ful, later editions will appear in the usual hard cover format. The 
purpose behind this is to give the relatively unknown writer a chance 
to reach new readers and at the same time reduce the publisher’s risk 
of loss. We hope the experiment works. 


Congratulations to Raymond Chandler for being the first American 
writer to win the Edgar Allan Poe Award for best mystery novel. His 
“The Long Goodbye” was voted best mystery of 1954 by the Mystery 
Writers of America. 


A writer friend of ours has been getting some chilly comments from 
the ladies lately. Several times he was found, head bent forward, in- 
tently gazing at their legs. His reason—artistic discipline. He feels that 
he needs to polish his characterization. Whenever he meets someone 
new, he takes in every detail of clothing and physique. He usually brings 
a garrulous friend along who will take care of the conversation while 
he concentrates on the mental notetaking. He sometimes forgets 
himself and stares—hence the comments from the ladies. After the 
encounter he usually goes straight home (while he still has a home) 
and types out everything he can remember. 


Short fiction writers will enjoy Stanford Short Stories, 1955. This is 
a collection of stories written by Stanford U’s creative writing students. 
Some of the stories are unusually fine. In the appendix, the various 
contributors tell how the story idea originated and was worked up into 
a full-blown script. Most of these students are published writers. 
(Stanford University Press $3.50.) 


Would anybody like to take over our job (sans salary) while we 
arrange a stay in the Ibo Lele Hotel in Petionville, Haiti ?—M.B. 
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Make your reader 





Today’s fiction must move fast to hold the reader. 


Pace is the key word. 


By A. S. Fleischman 


HAVE A FRIEND who keeps a copy of 

Walter Pater (19th Century English) on 
his bedside table. He doesn’t exactly read 
Walter Pater. He has found that a few 
pages put him to sleep, which is why he 
keeps it on the bedside table. 

Let’s face it. Many published novels, clas- 
sics among them, are pretty slow affairs. 








A. S. Fleischman has been a full-time pro 
for four years. He has written 10 books, five 
of them for Gold Medal. His pre-pro activities 
have included sleight-of-hand performances 
in nightclubs, a wartime hitch in the Navy 
and newspaper reporting. His short stories 
have appeared in This Week, Bluebook, To- 
ronto Star. During the last year he has been 
writing for Batjac Productions, in Hollywood. 
Besides doing the screenplay for his own 
Blood Alley, he did the script for James 
Street’s Goodbye My Lady, and is in the mid- 
dle of C’Est La Guerre—another screenplay. 


i4 


It’s no secret that people have been reading 
themselves to sleep since the invention of 
movable type. Yet, I can’t think of any- 
thing more humiliating to a writer than 


the thought that he might be helping to | 


put the nation to sleep nights. 


The trouble is not with movable type, 
but with the type of story that doesn’t move. jf 


There is another word for it. Pace. 


I have some theories on pace, and how [| 


to get it, or readers, and how to keep them 
awake. I am not, however, posing as an 
expert. I write novels for Gold Medal and 
there may be one of them on your bedside 
table. I am reminded of a woman anxious 
to compliment me on Malay Woman. 

“What pace!” she gushed. “Once I 
started reading, I couldn’t put it down.” 

“No kidding,” I said. “How far did you 
get?” 
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“Chapter Three.” 

A well-paced story starts with the writer. 
He must be pace-conscious. There are 
tricks he can use (see below), but mostly 
it is an unwillingness to be dull, static 
and indifferent to his reader. He may not 
always succeed (see above), but he can try. 


A Literary Equation 


I plot for pace as well as for character 
and story. And that means going back to 
the Greeks for at least one of the unities— 
time. 

In all of my eight published novels, time 
is something I never have much of. A 
mere 36 hours are bound between the 
covers of Look Behind You, Lady. Only 
once have I used a time frame of more 
than a week, and that is in my latest Gold 
Medal, Blood Alley. 

Corneille, after all, allowed himself only 
24 hours for El Cid, and that included 
kicking the Moors out of Spain. 

I am not suggesting that you set a Pro- 
crustean bed of time and force your story 
into it. In the case of Blood Alley, I was 
dealing with a small, rebellious Chinese 
coastal village making a mass escape aboard 
a stolen ferryboat. There were dramatic de- 
lays before the voyage could get under way, 
and several days of the voyage itself. Two 
weeks for this story. 

I am suggesting, however, that there is 
a literary equation between time and pace. 
The story that swallows seasons and even 
years is going to have less tempo than one 
that unfolds within hours or days. Spend 
story time as if it were money—it will pay 
off in pace. 


One Man Moves Faster Than Two 


I also plan a novel for a single view- 
point character. To my mind, nothing 
breaks the stride of a story faster than the 
switching of a viewpoint. Now, it is much 
more difficult to plan an involved novel 
from the point of view of a single chara- 
ter, which is probably why split viewpoint 
stories are so common—except in print. 

Any time you change literary horses in 
mid-story you run the risk of unseating 
your reader and you certainly bring about 
the collapse of pace. It is not news to mc 


that such gentlemen as Tolstoi, Thackeray, 
Dostoevsky and Dickens turned out multi- 
ple viewpoint yarns. But lesser talents gen- 
erally turn out mere schizophrenic novels. 

Time and viewpoint, then, can be instru- 
ments of pace. 

It is a mistake, to think of pace solely in 
terms of action. It is not necessarily action 
at all, but the basic flow or movement of 
a story. 


Leave Out The Violins 


And the place for movement to start is 
at the beginning. In Victorian times we 
had the horse-and-buggy opening, usually 
something pastoral and a little numbing. 
But we now find ourselves in the jet age, the 
five-minute lunch period and the one- 
minute news-cast. The modern reader 
hasn’t time for an overture by Beethoven 
before the story begins. 

I think one of the best openings I ever 
wrote appears in Shanghai Flame: 


I waited. 

Outside, the black rickshas and pedicabs 
streamed by in an endless, jingling herd. 
This was Shanghai, Red Shanghai, and no 
place for an American newspaperman with- 
out a gun in his pocket. 


The story is off the ground with the 
first two words and the pace of the story 
is established. Gold Medal sold better than 


half a million copies of this novel, and 
















































































while the bewitching cover may have had 
something to do with this, I like to think 
some people invested their quarters on the 
promise of a well-paced story. There is 
probably nothing that interferes with pace 
as often as description. Naturally, there is 
room for description, background material 
and what have you in the popular novel. 
But a story should never be made to stand 
still while an author relieves himself of 
heavily descriptive passages and other liter- 
ary assortments. 

Description, except in very skilled hands, 
is apt to make static reading. A static 
page is a dull page, and dull pages are 
seldom read. They are skimmed. 

Now, people and places cannot be intro- 
duced in name only. To avoid slowing 
down my story I generally write a spare 
introduction and pick up additional de- 
scriptive baggage as I go along. This is 
how you meet my female lead in Look 
Behind You, Lady: 

Her dark hair was cut short, with bangs. 

I didn’t like the bangs. The dress had a 
mandarin collar, which was a shame, be- 
cause a plunging neckline would have had 
something worth plunging for. 


Not much of a description, although it 
has its points. As you read on, you pick 
up an item here and there until I have 
completed her basic visual description. 


She had slim ankles and her legs were 
long and willowy like America grows for 
the whistle trade. 

Her eyelashes were very black. 

As she swept toward me, her 
eyes .. 


And so forth. 


green 


I Sing of People 


There is another trick, I think, in han- 
dling description so as to avoid reader 
somnolence. In describing locale, I often 
resort to a sort of misdirection, in which 
I don’t describe the place at all, but the 
people in it. Here is a Genoa bar from 
Counterspy Express, published last year by 
Ace: 

I sat until past one in the New York 

Bar near the harbor. A vintage juke box 


against the back wall played American rec- 
ords. The waiter spoke Berlitz English, and 
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all you needed to think you were back in 
the States was a load on. The bar was 
empty except for a bleached blonde with a 
heavy Latin face, who sat perched on a 
stool like a piece of bad statuary. She had 
lifted her skirt around her knees when I 
walked in, but I let them get cold and she 
had pulled the skirt back in place. 


Atmosphere is achieved more effectively, 
I think, than had I resorted to a Zola-like 
cataloguing of bar furniture, pictures on 
the wall and dead flies on the windowsill. 
People move. Chairs don’t. 


Walk, Trot and Gallop 


Pace of course, should be varied. It 
probably doesn’t need saying, but a story 
that doesn’t vary its tempo is courting 
monotony. Drivers’ after all, have been 
known to fall asleep at the wheel while 
touring along at 80 miles an hour. Even 
a steady 80 miles an hour can get monot- 
onous. 

If you think of pace in terms of sheer 
speed you will be in more trouble than 
before. I recently read a novel manuscript 
in which the hero underwent three beat- 
ings, a near drowning, an attack by alli- 
gators and several other now forgotten 
incidents—all in the first chapter. The 
author, in this case, was doing his con- 
scientious best to avoid dullness. Instead, 
he avoided reality, and the story literally 
moved faster than the eye could follow it. 

Style can make or break pace. Far be 
it from me to tamper with anyone’s style 
but my own—still, an author looking for 
pace won’t find it in Wagnarian language 
and neurotic, non-stop sentences. Language 
can move, too, and it moves best in simple, 
deft paragraphs. And, after all, even a 
still-life can be described with action verbs. 


The Long And The Short Of Style 


A short telegraphic sentence can be a 
literary refreshment. But again, a page of 
short telegraphic sentences is unendurable. 

Here’s a background paragraph out of 
Malay Woman that has been given a styl- 
istic shot in the arm to keep it alive: 


Memories plunged in on me. I remem- 
bered a thousand Edens—Eden sitting at the 
bar of the Raffles Hotel the first time I saw 
her. Eden in a tight print dress. Eden under 
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a jarang sun hat on the plantation in 
Sumatra. The love and the sudden fights 
and the illusion of being in love. Eden dead, 
and I couldn’t remember. Eden bloody in 
that green dinner dress she’d just brought 
back from Robinson’s in Singapore. 


In most of these remarks I have assumed 
that your story is not yet written. But a 
completed though paceless novel is not 
without hope. 

There is cutting. 

All that it requires to cut a story is 
courage, a certain ruthlessness and a clear 
head. Stories are seldom written—they are 
over-written. Many a dead story has come 
to life after surgery. 

Cutting is a skill and there’s nothing to 
do but start practising. Trim off every 
parasitic line, paragraph and scene. It may 


“You sold one? 
















bh 


give you a moment’s pain to cut a well- 
turned phrase, but the pain will be soon 
forgotten. And no one will miss it but you. 

If, after a run through, you are unable 
to cut any verbal fat, it may help to pre- 
tend someone else wrote the story. If that 
doesn’t help, pretend someone you don’t 
like wrote it. The writer who cannot cut 
is contemplating his ego instead of his story. 

Well, there is cutting and there is cre- 
ative cutting. This calls for both scalpel 
and pen. Go over your work again looking 
for spots that can be rewritten in fewer 
words and fresher language. I know of a 
successful writer who gives his manuscripts 
one exclusive reading for clichés alone. 

Take these first draft lines from Danger 
In Paradise: 









































It looked like the usual steamy port in 
the tropics, smelling of copra and malaria. 
But it would have the usual crummy bars 
for guys like me with a usual thirst. I needed 
a quick one. There wasn’t much time—the 
freighter was pulling out at four. My throat 
felt as dry as sandpaper. I’d take a chance 
and go ashore. 

There’s a lot of dead weight in that para- 
graph. Sixty-one words, and you feel like 
you’ve read them all before.. After some 
creative cutting I touched all bases in 46 
words and don’t feel that I lost a thing. 
Here’s the published paragraph: 

It looked like any backwater port in the 
tropics, but it would have a few bars and 
that’s all I was going ashore for. A drink. 
A quick one. The freighter was pulling out 
at four, and that gave me time only for a 
quick one. 

Very often a simile or metaphor can be 
made to carry the load of a paragraph. 
Two indifferent scenes can sometimes be 
fused into one strong one. Flashback scenes 
(another seducer of pace) can usually be 
eliminated, the information they contain re- 
duced to a few sentences and stitched into 
the story. It is even possible to cut out 
whole characters who refuse to come to life 
and put a drag on the story. 


The One Who Shouldn’t Be There 


As a matter of fact, I have'a pet charac- 
ter who has been in and out of two novels 
and is waiting for a chance to pop into 
another one. Her name is Casi. I fired 
her out of Look Behind You, Lady in the 
second draft, because I decided she didn’t 
belong. I made her the female lead in 
Danger in Paradise and Dick Carroll of 
Gold Medal convinced me she didn’t be- 
long there, either. It’s no joke to cut a 
lead character out of a novel, but it can 
be done. I made my second female lead 
the heroine, the novel was published and 
Casi is still unemployed. 









The technique in creative cutting, as you 
can see, is to re-read with an eye for short. 
cuts that will produce a tighter story. And 
it’s generally a mistake to say that a story 
has been cut to the bone. It can be cut 
again, with nothing lost but words. 


The screenplay of Blood Alley, for ex. 
ample, ran 169 pages. I considered it an 
extremely tight draft, even though at that 
length it would run over three hours on 
the screen. The director, William A. Well- 
man, and I spent four hard months cutting 
it—more time than it took to write it. 


When we got it down to 157 pages we be- § 
lived not another word could go without § 
injuring the story. When we slimmed it § 
down to 145 pages there seemed nothing ff 
But it § 


left to cut but the screen credits. 
was still too long. 


It was no longer possible merely to cut. 


It was possible only to fuse and rewrite. 


The shooting script is now an astonishing 
(to us) 121 pages. And like a tree that has 
been pruned, the story has grown far more 
vigorous than its original leafy 169-page 
version. 


A great deal has been said in this maga- 
zine about writing dialogue. I have nothing 
to add—except that I’m for it. Where pace 
is lacking you'll usually find dialogue lack- 
ing too. I don’t think many readers are 
able to drowse over a page of dialogue— 
unless the speakers are bores and talk in 
paragraphs. 

A writer who becomes pace-conscious 
will no longer be quite the same writer. 
He will plot differently, he will handle 
description differently — his style may 
change radically. That may be more of 
a price than you care to pay. 

But to ignore pace is to run the risk 
of becoming a literary pharmacist, putting 
up sleeping pills between covers. 
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HAITI 


Plenty of rum—women, women, 


By Herbert Gold 


F YOU ARE a person of simple tastes who 
i enjoys an occasional drink of warm 
blood steaming from the flanks of bulls 
slaughtered in vodoun ceremonies, then 
come along. If buried treasure is your line, 
I know a man who will take you up to 
Port-de-Paix for a share in doubloons, pro- 
viding you promise to submit to the ghostly 
curses of the slaves buried to guard the 
treasure. If mass poverty and the chic play 
of an exasperatingly charming frenchified 
elite seems the answer to your suburb, then 
consider that Haiti with its soft breezes and 
archaic feudalism is only four hours by air- 
plane from Miami. 

Four hours and a world away. 

When I packed off with my family for a 
year in Haiti, to take time out for writing, 
I had little more than a suspicion of the 
peculiarities of this odd corner of the world. 
An island nation in the Caribbean, triply 
isolated, by language (Creole within French 
laws and a Spanish or English-speaking 


women and a new look at 


the world you live in. 


world), by religion (Vodoun beneath a 
Catholic shell), and by color (black or 
brown), Haiti is enough to scramble the 
hardest boiled egg. The only nation of 
former slaves ever to throw off the master 
and retain its independence, this lovely land 
is a paradise for climate, music, and rich 
colors of sea and mountain—and a bewil- 
dering knot of tensions for the rest. 


Rum For The Whistle 


For the writer, one of Haiti’s greatest ap- 
peals is the quick although precarious 








Herbert Gold’s third novel, The Man Who 
Was Not With It, will be published by Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown. His magazine stories have 
been reprinted in O. Henry Prize Stories: 
1954, Perspectives USA, and college text- 
books. He has written on Haiti, where he 
spent a year on a fellowship, for The New 
Yorker, Harper’s Bazaar, Mademoiselle, The 
Yale Review, and The Nation. His second 
novel, The Prospect Before Us, recently ap- 
peared as the Signet reprint Room Clerk. 
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friendships established with friends, neigh- 
bors, even servants. Incidentally, your serv- 
ants will cost between $6 and $20 a month. 
For $6 you have a casual watchman who 
will also water the garden and run errands. 
For $20 you will find a passionate retainer 
who can do everything from cooking griots 
to discoursing on the future of hardcover 
publishing. 

But just as Haiti is not easy on the emo- 
tions, it is not the cheapest of islands. Two 
can live quite well on, let’s say, $200 a 
month. This would include a comfortable 
house, several servants, plenty of local meat 
and produce and 60-cent chickens and 
80-cent lobsters and rum for the whistle. An 
automobile is expensive to run, but you can 
taxi any place in the city for a dime a day. 
Fun is generally cheap. The Carnival and 
Ra-ra, an African fertility festival, seem to 
fill the streets for half the year. 

To enjoy vodoun, painting, gossip, music, 
dancing, swimming, strolling, and the ever- 
changing play of life in sky, sea, mountains, 
and a busy people, you need only to pre- 
serve a normal streak of venturesomeness 
from the meddling of mass media civiliza- 
tion. 

Rent and imported or machine-made 
goods, such as clothing or cans, are the ex- 
pensive items. The strict down-and-out 
Bohemians favor a couple of hotels where 
you can get a fine view of the sea, a room 
with shower, and three meals a day, for 





$2.50. If the patronne wipes her hand on 
the lettuce that goes into the salad, well, 
that’s the Life of Art. 


If you have more than $200 a month, jf 
two can live in Roman luxury and have § 


their own vodoun priest in attendance by 
the swimming pool. 


Or You Can Go Native 


You can also go native and live for a few 
cents a day, as a young writer recently did. 
He paid a few dollars for a thatched mud 
caille on squatters right land, ate rice and 
beans and lots of sweet mangoes, and cut 
his clairin with grapefruit juice for the 
Vitamin C. He also wore an earring in one 
ear, published a terrible novel, and finally 
went home to get spanked by mommy. 

Don’t look to Haiti for simple Caribbean 
ease and lounging in white linen with cheap 
rum and a lovely Creole maiden, a flower 
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in her hair and a yes in her eyes. You can | 


have the linen suit made, about $15, and | 


also the Creole belle, but the father of the 
girl who is your heart’s desire is a crack 
shot. Of course, in order to carry a gun, he 
must have a permit. The standard permit 
promises to use the weapon “only against 
thieves, murderers, wild beasts, etcetera.” 
Any writer bound for Experience who vio- 
lates the strict code which cocoons the Hai- 
tian middle class girl is likely to find him- 
self either married or an etcetera. 


A Land Of Mysteries 


Therefore go with patience. Haiti is one 
of the world’s mysteries and meant to be 
savored slowly. Her rum and cooking are 
cheap, smart, good—but your liver may be 
a dull scholar. Her music is powerful in its 
charm, both African and French—but 
northern feet find the meringue tricky for 
dancing. Her pride is brilliant, explosive, 
Haitian—Napoleon gnashed his teeth when 
Toussaint, the slave genius, made a fool of 
him. The Haitian uses the word “blanc” 
or “white man” for all foreigners, including 
American negroes. Her people are warm, 
wise, and witty—but don’t compare them 
with any people you know. For example: 

A friend had lent me his weekend house 
in the lovely mountain town of Kenscoff, 
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high above Port-au-Prince. I was at a place 
in my novel when I needed to get away 
from the distractions of the capital. 

Kenscoff is a fine place for the necessary 
loneliness of the writer’s inner questioning, 
with no one who speaks English and hardly 
anyone who speaks French in this cool 
peasant village lying quiet amid the natural 
tact of the Haitian country folk. 

For a reminder of humanity in solitude, 
there is still the hoot of voices across the 
fields, worksongs and lovesongs, an occa- 
sional long rise of women’s laughter, and the 
softly-modulating, ever-busy drums. From 
the gallery on which I sat up my table, I 
had a magnificent view of mountains on 
one side, the Caribbean, the long bay, and 
the smokey blues and grays of Port-au- 
Prince far below. To my back I had both 
the Dominican Republic and an anolis, a 
lizard which came to spit, stick out its 
tongue, puff its throat, and cock its slit- 
eyed head over my story, looking just like 
a book reviewer except for its clean paws. 





Okay. But that deep privacy of the writer 
at work exhausts him at last, and one after- 
noon, hearing a new battery of drums 
sounding across the hills, I dropped my 
fantasy where it had taken me into Balti- 
more and went down for a walk to rejoin 
the world of living creatures. 


Drums, Clairin and Laughter 


Now, in early afternoon, these were most 
likely not vodoun drums. I had never seen 
a coumbite—the cooperative work rite im- 
ported straight from Africa—and so headed 
across the hills on foot toward the sound 
of the drumming. It turned out to be a 
group of about twenty men prying up the 
rocks from a steep hill. (Haiti is a crumpled 
land, said to be the only place in the world 
where a farmer can get killed by falling out 
of a cornfield.) Approximately two-thirds 





of the men worked their picks in rhythm, 
singing, while special “officers” with ribbons 
and medals and such titles as “General-in- 
Chief’ and “President of the Coumbite” 
led the singing, beat the asson, blew the 
whistle, or slapped and stroked the drum in 
that supple Haitian way. 

Grinning, they took notice of the blanc 
toiling up the hill. They asked me for 
cigarettes. 

I do not smoke. 

They asked me for money: “Ba’m cing 
cob.” I had set out without a cent in my 
pocket. 

They shrugged and offered me a slug of 
clairin—the raw white Haitian rum, sold 
for a few pennies a quart, which can keep a 
man going for a long weekend at either 
work or play, take your choice and leave 
some for the next man. I must have seemed 
embarrassed at having neither cigarettes nor 
change, so they gave me another dose of 
clairin to make me feel better. Then back 
to work. 

Loving the songs and rhythm, I watched 
until the sun began to dip behind the 
mountains before deciding to make it back 
to the village. I got up, waved, and started 
down the steep slope. They were singing a 
chorus which went: 


Bat’ tambou, 
Bat’ tambou! 
Beat the drum, 
Beat the drum! 


when I fell. Unhurt, I rolled back onto my 
feet to find the song slyly changed now, 
chanting in the same rhythm: 


Blanc tomb’e, 
Blanc tomb’e! 
White man fall, 
White man fall! 


The incident tells much about the atti- 
tude toward visitors of this gifted and long- 
suffering people. It speaks for their ease at 
work, their joyful wit, and the unique 
blending of friendliness and malice which is 
the natural product of a difficult history. 
When I laughed, they burst into a roar of 
pleasure that I shared the joke. They in- 
sisted on a farewell round of clairin to help 
me home. 
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The Carnival and Ra-Ra seem to fill the streets all year. 


The Cosmopolitan Offerings 

Most visiting Americans live in Port-au- 
Prince. Here, above the fantastic poverty 
of mud-walled or packing-crate houses, 
floats a thin layer of wealth—sophisticated 
ladies with Paris gowns, Cadillacs and tennis 
clubs, dinner parties and cafes for discuss- 
ing Art, Literature, Sex, and Politics, in 
reverse order of importance. Swimming 
pool culture, dance-floor society, these are 
worthy of the Riviera. The primitive Hai- 
tian painters, that remarkable group of 
artists discovered by DeWitt Peters, have 
their locale in an old mansion on the rue 
de la Revolution—the Centre D’Art is a 
popular meeting place. A number of for- 
eign, especially American, artists and writ- 
ers are always in attendance, and some ordi- 
nary beachcombers, too. 

The foreign colony includes, besides the 
usual businessmen, embassy people, bohe- 
mians, and retired loafers, some special at- 
tractions: escapees from Devil’s Island, 
collaborationists fleeing the wrath of post- 
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war France, a few light-fingered types 
wanted in South America or Europe and 
finding the police purchasable here. 

All in all, the writer will not lack for 
curious and cosmopolitan companionship. 
Besides rum for drink, water for swimming 
or fishing, the soft Caribbean air for carry- 


-ing the music of drums, and women, 


women, women, some brilliant lying is part 
of the charm of Haiti. 


Haitian Inventiveness 

The lying of expatriates inventing a past 
or future is one thing. The fantastical story- 
telling of the Haitian is another. Truth in 
this land of triumphant individualism is de- 
fined by the needs of the speaker: “I didn’t 
lie when I said I would pay you that ten 
dollars, I really wanted you to believe me.” 

Listen at the cockfight in the Parc des 
Palmistes to hear how an abashed owner 
explains his rooster’s failure to be more than 
a sitting duck: “My cock lost because he 
was an honest politician in his earlier life.” 





Or hear the newspaper, which reports the 
visit of a woman who, it optimistically pre- 
dicts, will revitalize the economy in which 
the average family income is under $50 a 
year: “Miss Phipps, representative of the 
great New York department store, Harper’s 
Bazaar...” (This imaginative analysis was 
based on a confusion between the word 
“magazine” and the French “magasin,” 
meaning “store.”) Or the vodouist who 
hedges both Africa and Christianity by 
murmuring, “Damballah, I believe in God,” 
as he worships at an altar decorated with 
various holy objects, including a coke bottle 
and a photograph of Frank Sinatra. 

Or consider the folk imagination which 
punctures the pompous and the pretentious 
by remarking: “The President speaks so 
well. Profound! Eloquent! He who spits in 
the air will have saliva on his nose.” 


Passions Laid Bare 


The streetshow and gossip are pleasant 
company. Haitian life is not different in the 
essentials from a career on earth anywhere— 
concerned with love, getting somewhere in 
the world, defeating death—but the pas- 
sions seem to be laid bare under the relent- 
less sun of day and the persuasive drums, 
the dancing of the meringue, and the lazy 
lovely evenings. 

What happens to visitors is a national 
joke. At the Port-au-Prince airport, where 
the tourists come down blinking and sniffing 
in the sun, the handsomest officers of the 
Armée d’Haiti are waiting to see that every 
lady and every husband is exercised against 
some of the finest dancers, softest whisper- 
ers, and most agile flatterers on earth. (The 
true Haitian has nothing but contempt for 
Porfirio Rubirosa, the Dominican cham- 
pion. “That man is a businessman of love. 
We do it only for joy, sport, and the De- 
partment of Tourism.” ) 

The tireless roosters that crow all year 
and the dogs that bark all night help make 
Haiti seem another planet. The stories of 
warewolves and zombies come from another 
age. The Haitian peasant, barefooted but 
balancing shoes on his head—the law says 
he must wear shoes in town, but doesn’t 
say on the feet—looks like a visitor from 


history. But is Haiti all the way out of a life 
which we can understand? 

No, no. 

The gingerbread houses of the old elite, 
made of spaghetti and lace and sugar 
candy, mincing and flirting and shivering 
in the jaws of the termites, constitute a de- 
fiance of sense like that which made mad- 
men believe they could fly like birds or send 
messages without wire. 


Writer’s Looking-Glass 

The writer may see suburbia more clearly 
when he hears the unabashed brawling of 
his neighbors in a land where the entire 
street, including the charcoal peddler, nego- 
tiates between husband and wife; he may 
know more about teevee repair men when 
he deals with an inspired Haitian automo- 
bile mechanic who learned his trade from a 
correspondence school in Chicago and by 
personal instructions from his family loa, 
Ogoun Feraille; he may even understand 
better of what sugar and spice his cool 
northern wife is made after he has burned 
under the go-away-closer gaze of a Creole 
beauty. Singing: 


Caroline A-cao, dance until it 
hurts, O! 
Just dance until it hurts, O! 


Haiti is a most special and bittersweet 
place, special even in its ordinariness. It’s a 
bit of old France, a bit of old Africa. It’s a 
bit of military dictatorship, pressing hard 
but ineffectually on a people whose history 
and manners demonstrate their love of free- 
dom. The censustaker asked a peasant how 
many children he has. Gumming his clay 
pipe, the old man considered the bureau- 
crat up and down, then answered: “Di- 
verse.” 

If you are in a hurry to be Graham 
Greene and write White Man Sins in 
Tropics, Then Finds God, Haiti is used to 
being used. The genuine Graham Greene’s 
visit was a disappointment, however. He 
seemed bewildered by Haiti, spending most 
of his time at the pool of the El Rancho, 
eating little sandwiches near tall glasses, 
wiping the ooze from his eyes and wish- 
ing he could have gone back to New York 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Carnival and Ra-Ra seem to fill the streets all year. 


The Cosmopolitan Offerings 

Most visiting Americans live in Port-au- 
Prince. Here, above the fantastic poverty 
of mud-walled or packing-crate houses, 
floats a thin layer of wealth 
ladies with Paris gowns, Cadillacs and tennis 
clubs, dinner parties and cafes for discuss- 
ing Art, Literature, Sex, and Politics, in 
reverse order of importance. Swimming 
pool culture, dance-floor society, these are 
worthy of the Riviera, The primitive Hai- 
tian painters, that remarkable group of 
artists discovered by DeWitt Peters, have 
their locale in an old mansion on the rue 
de la Revolution—the Centre D’Art is a 
popular meeting place. A number of for- 
eign, especially American, artists and writ- 
ers are always in attendance, and some ordi- 
nary beachcombers, too. 

The foreign colony includes, besides the 
usual businessmen, embassy people, bohe- 
mians, and retired loafers, some special at- 
tractions: escapees from Devil’s Island, 
collaborationists fleeing the wrath of post- 
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war France, a few  light-fingered types 
wanted in South America or Europe and 
finding the police purchasable here. 

All in all, the writer will not lack for 
curious and cosmopolitan companionship 
Besides rum for drink, water for swimming 
or fishing, the soft Caribbean air for carry- 
ing the music of drums, and women, 
women, women, some brilliant lying is part 
of the charm of Haiti. 


Haitian Inventiveness 

The lying of expatriates inventing a past 
or future is one thing. The fantastical story- 
telling of the Haitian is another. Truth in 
this land of triumphant individualism is de- 
fined by the needs of the speaker: “I didn’t 
lie when I said I. would pay you that ten 
dollars, I really wanted you to believe me.” 

Listen at the cockfight in the Pare des 
Palmistes to hear how an abashed owner 
explains his rooster’s failure to be more than 
a sitting duck: “My cock lost because he 
was an honest politician in his earlier life.” 





Or hear the newspaper, which reports the 
visit of a woman who, it optimistically pre- 
dicts, will revitalize the economy in which 
the average family income is under $50 a 
year: “Miss Phipps, representative of the 
great New York department store, Harper's 
Bazaar...” (This imaginative analysis was 
based on a confusion between the word 
“magazine” and the French “magasin,” 
meaning “store.’) Or the who 
hedges both Africa and Christianity by 
murmuring, “Damballah, I believe in God,” 
as he worships at an altar decorated with 
various holy objects, including a coke bottle 
and a photograph of Frank Sinatra. 


vodouist 


Or consider the folk imagination which 
punctures the pompous and the pretentious 
by remarking: “The President speaks so 
well. Profound! Eloquent! He who spits in 
the air will have saliva on his nose.” 


Passions Laid Bare 

The streetshow and gossip are pleasant 
company. Haitian life is not different in the 
essentials from a career on earth anywhere 
concerned with love, getting somewhere in 
the world, defeating death—-but the pas- 
sions seem to be laid bare under the relent- 
less sun of day and the persuasive drums, 
the dancing of the meringue, and the lazy 
lovely evenings. 

What happens to visitors is a national 
joke. At the Port-au-Prince airport, where 
the tourists come down blinking and sniffing 
in the sun, the handsomest officers of the 
Armée d’Haiti are waiting to see that every 
lady and every husband is exercised against 
some of the finest dancers, softest whisper- 
ers, and most agile flatterers on earth. (The 
true Haitian has nothing but contempt for 
Porfirio Rubirosa, the Dominican cham- 
pion. “That man is a businessman of love. 
We do it only for joy, sport, and the De- 
partment of Tourism.”) 

The tireless roosters that crow all year 
and the dogs that bark all night help make 
Haiti seem another planet. The stories of 
warewolves and zombies come from another 
age. The Haitian peasant, barefooted but 
balancing shoes on his head—the law says 
he must wear shoes in town, but doesn’t 
say on the feet-—looks like a visitor from 


history. But is Haiti all the way out of a life 
which we can understand? 

No, no. 

The gingerbread houses of the old elite, 
made of spaghetti and lace and sugar 
candy, mincing and flirting and shivering 
in the jaws of the termites, constitute a de- 
fiance of sense like that which made mad- 
men believe they could fly like birds or send 
messages without wire. 


Writer's Looking-Glass 
The writer may see suburbia more clearly 

when he hears the unabashed brawling of 
his neighbors in a land where the entire 
street, including the charcoal peddler, nego- 
tiates between husband and wife; he may 
know more about teevee repair men when 
he deals with an inspired Haitian automo- 
bile mechanic who learned his trade from a 
correspondence school in Chicago and by 
personal instructions from his family loa, 
Ogoun Feraille; he may even understand 
better of what sugar and spice his cool 
northern wife is made after he has burned 
under the go-away-closer gaze of a Creole 
beauty. Singing: 

Caroline A-cao, dance until it 

hurts, O! 
Just dance until it hurts, O! 


Haiti is a most special and bittersweet 
place, special even in its ordinariness. It’s a 
bit of old France, a bit of old Africa. It’s a 
bit of military dictatorship, pressing hard 
but ineffectually on a people whose history 
and manners demonstrate their love of free- 
dom. The censustaker asked a peasant how 
many children he has. Gumming his clay 
pipe, the old man considered the bureau- 
crat up and down, then answered: “Di- 
verse.” 


If you are in a hurry to be Graham 


Greene and write White Man Sins in 
Tropics, Then Finds God, Haiti is used to 
being used. The genuine Graham Greene's 
visit was a disappointment, however. He 
seemed bewildered by Haiti, spending most 
of his time at the pool of the El Rancho, 
eating little sandwiches near tall glasses, 
wiping the ooze from his eyes and wish- 
ing he could have gone back to New York 

(Continued on page 72) 
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MARKET 


HEN THREE BLIND MEN returned from 
W the circus, each of them described the 
elephant which he had touched. Thomas 
said, “It was like a great tree, with a round, 
rough trunk,” for he had taken hold of its 
leg. “Oh, No,” protested Richard, “It was 
like a soft, velvety rug.” He had touched its 
ear. “You are both wrong,” Harry said, 
“It was like a pliable rubber hose.” His 
portion had been the elephant’s trunk. 

Writing for the Protestant Press is like 
that. To the evangelical, it means specific 
religious materials; to the theologian, close 
Bible study and interpretation; to the 
church school teacher, teaching helps and 
methods. But to the free lancer who sees it 
all, it means a wide open market which will 
buy material ranging all the way through 
a writer’s repertoire from fiction to articles 
of general information, personality pieces, 
do-it-yourself and verse, to material of a 
highly devotional nature. 

Due to the development in recent years 
of Christian family magazines like Hearth- 
stone, Christian Herald, Christian Living, 
the Protestant Press is almost as widely re- 
ceptive in subject matter as the general con- 








Edith Tiller Osteyee, teacher and author in 
the specialized field of the Protestant press, 
for 22 years edited the Battle Lake Review 
(Minnesota), a weekly newspaper. She edited 
and published that paper for seven years. She 
served in the editorial and Christian education 
departments of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, and for seven years she trav- 
eled as that organization’s field representa- 
tive. Her book, Writing for Christian Publi- 
cations (1953), is the text of the Christian 
Authors’ Guild. Mrs. Osteyee has contributed 
to many religious periodicals, recent sales 
being to Baptist Leader, Young People, 
Hearthstone, Adult Class, Primary Teacher. 
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PROTESTANT PRESS 


LETTER 


sumer magazines. A recent issue of Hearth- 
stone, for example, contained a dog story, 
an informative article on the history of the 
paper handkerchief, suggestions for party- 
giving, games, quizzes, verse and devotional 
material. 

Naturally, there are certain requirements 
for the Protestant Press as the whole, and 
for specific magazines in particular. Each 
magazine will have its definite slant and 
some taboos that others may or may not 
have. You need to acquaint yourself with 
the particular beliefs of the denomination, 
if there is one, which the market of your 
choice represents. Generally, of course, your 
writing should be wholesome, and whenever 
possible, uplifting, by showing Christian 
values in action, 


Fiction 

Many of the magazines use some fiction, 
especially those markets which are slanted 
towards the younger set. While fiction for 
the Protestant Press, should always enter- 
tain, few stories in these markets are written 
solely for entertainment. Each teaches a 
lesson indirectly through the action of the 
story. Stories show how character, not 
chance, works out the problems of living. 
For instance, in “Letter to Beverly” 
(Hearthstone), the author shows first the 
mother in her self-pity when her only child 
leaves for college. As the story unfolds the 
mother finds herself through neighborhood 
service. 

You may write stories about almost any 
timely or significant subject, providing you 
make them constructive, with an uplift. 
Sordid realism has no place in the Protest- 
ant press. For instance, take the seemingly 
unsolvable problem of personality differ- 
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Not much pay, but a good chance to get your 


name in print—and you don’t have to be preachy. 
Part II of this market list next month. 


By Edith Tiller Osteyee 


ences in a young married couple. “The First 
Anniversary” (Builders) shows how this 
problem was solved. Or another block to 
happy marriage, the wife who insists on a 
career, is solved in “Christmas Homecom- 
ing” (Telescope Messenger). Loneliness is 
a timely problem, solved one way in 
“Lonely Holiday” (War Cry), and another 
way in “Committee of One” (Forward). 

Because I am not a fiction writer, I asked 
Grayce Krogh Boller, a Philadelphia house- 
wife, and a name in the Protestant field 
(she has been selling stories and verse for 
children for twenty-five years) to tell me 
something about writing stories for children 
for the Protestant Press. 


Juvenile 

“T use a simple plot but I have learned 
that unless a writer has mastered the basic 
principles of writing that very simplicity can 
prove a stumbling block. For instance, I 
must use the five senses in my story, so that 
the child sees, hears, feels, smells, even 
tastes. “I write of the experiences of the 
child in his home: helping to care for baby 
brother, having a garden all one’s own, 
sharing in worship, learning things in na- 
ture, visiting grandparents, going on picnics. 
I find the best length is under 600 words; 
longer stories for this age level are almost 
impossible to place.” 


Sports 

Articles or stories with a sport setting are 
used by many magazines. No name is better 
known by Protestant readers who love 
sports than Jay Worthington. Mr. Worth- 
ington told me: “Juniors (the 9-11 age) 
like team sports, with stress on cooperation 
and self-improvement. They don’t care 


much for competition. In writing for the 
older young people (12 to 25 ages) I em- 
phasize the competitive urges, but if I want 
an acceptance I must never allow victory 
at the sacrifice of Christian principles. I 
concentrate on the major school sports: 
basketball, baseball, football, since I write 
mostly school stories. But editors use all 
sports. During the past year I have seen 
stories on fencing and the Latin American 
game called jai alai, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, boat racing, skiing, handball, hockcy, 
and many other sports. 


Do It Yourself 


The ‘do-it-yourself article has invaded 
this market much like any other, and you 
will find Protestant magazines using much 
material on a wide variety of subjects. 
Some topics I found looking through re- 
cent issues at random included: “How to 
Make Coasters” (Children’s Stories); “A 
Tree for the Birds” (Junior Guide) ; “Paint 
Your Own Glass Pictures” (Straight) ; 
“Yen for a Den” (Hearthstone); “Visual 
Aids Help Us to Sing” (Baptist Leader). 


Personality 

The most sought after article is the per- 
sonality profile. These magazines use per- 
sonality sketches, not only of famous people, 
but also of those who show greatness in 
their everyday living even though their 
name may not be known outside their 
home-town. Naturally, famous people make 
good subjects, like “The Man Called Peter” 
which was first published in the Christian 
Herald, but I have written personality 
stories on people much less well known. 

My most successful story for example, 
appeared in Young People under the pro- 
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saic title “Large Family.” It was the story 
of an unmarried woman minister who 
adopted eight children and lives in a remote 
section of South Dakota. If you know of 
any specially good people, people who have 
made unusual sacrifices or who have served 
their community in some special way, they 
might well be subjects for a personality 
sketch. 

In addition to fiction, personality sketch- 
es, do-it-yourself features, the Protestant 
Press uses suggestions for leisure time and 
tips on party giving. Informative fea- 
tures are bought like one entitled “Asphalt 
—Black Magic” published in a recent issue 
of Conquest. Editors also like success stories 
about groups or individuals. If handled 
subtly, a crusade article will sell. 

As far as I know, all Protestant period- 
icals decry the liquor industry. Catchy titles 
will help sell the reformative piece—Christ- 
ian Union Herald had one titled “The 
Harm and Foam Hour,” another one in 
Good Business was called “Who Said Pro- 
fanity Pays?” 

No matter what your writing interests 
are, you will most likely find some of the 


magazines on the following list a ready 
market for your material. 


The Bull’s Eye 

Your potential market is your target; 
unless you aim so as to hit the bull’s eye 
you will rate rejections. So many varieties 
of Protestant periodicals are published on 
so many age levels that the writer needs to 
analyze each market. For instance a manu- 
script aimed at Sunday School Times would 
not be acceptable to Presbyterian Life, and 
it is necessary to know the difference. 

Take Good Business, for example. This 
periodical has certain restrictions as to sub- 
ject matter such as eating meat (Unity 
School is vegetarian). You need te be ac- 
quainted with the Unity Viewpoint in 
order to sell here. Presbyterian Life boasts 
the largest circulation of any Protestant 
magazine. Yet is is quite narrow in its sub- 
ject matter using stories about leaders and 
activities in the Presbyterian Church. 
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There are at present over 500 Protestant 
publications in this country, and most of 
them use some free lance manuscripts. 
Moneywise the Protestant market does not 
have much to offer—some magazines make 
no payment and most hover around the 
lc a word rate. However, those writers 
who are willing to graduate to the top 
magazines by first getting into print in 
smaller markets, will find the Protestant 
press full of opportunities for a wide range 
of writing interest and ability. 


MARKETS 


Adult and Family Magazines 

Christian Advocate, weekly, adults, Meth- 
odist, Editor Otto T. Nall, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Articles and seasonal fiction, 
of 1,000 to 1,500 words. Some verse and 
some photographs, sharp, glossy, 8x10. 
“Our fiction requirements are seasonal 
only,” writes Dr. Nall. “Christmas, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Thanksgiving, vacation. We 
divide our feature material into five classes: 
mind-stretching articles on world problems, 
heart-warming articles on personal religion, 
human interest articles or stories, person- 
ality sketches, and methods articles for 
churches.” Payment is $35 and up on ac- 
ceptance. 

Christian Century, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. This weekly does 
not use fiction, but buys articles on world 
or national affairs, social change, church 
policy or achievements, cultural change—if 
such articles point up religion’s relation to 
the subjects discussed. Payment ranges from 
$20 to $100 per article and length can be 
from 1,500 to 3,000 words. Verse is used but 
no payment made. 

Christian Herald, 27 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. This interdenomina- 
tional monthly is the oldest and largest in 
the field of Christian family magazines. 
Managing Editor, Kenneth L. Wilson 
writes : 

“Articles on any of the subjects regularly 
handled by the magazine are much in de- 
mand. These take the form of achievement 


(Continued on page 74) 
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QUERIES 


A query that shows your know-how 
and hooks the editor will win 
half your battles on an article sale. 


By William L. Rivers 


A: A WRITER who fired blind for a year— 
and found he’d been shooting blanks 
most of the time—lI’ve had to learn about 
queries the hard way. 

The fact that I’m still learning can best 
be illustrated this way: Two weeks ago I 
sat mulling over an idea, trying to figure 
out a market and I began phrasing a query 
mentally. 

During three years of graduate study 
(I’m about halfway down the road toward 
a Ph. D.), I have learned that serious, 
dedicated scholars are never as dry-as-dust 
as the stereotype shows them. As a news- 
paperman who has occasionally covered 








Bill Rivers sold his first article to Ford Times 
when he was a senior in college. He says 
“Then a drouth period followed during which 
I concentrated on regional magazines (and 
won $60 for a short story in the 1951 Writ- 
ER’s DiGEsT contest).” During the last 3 
years he has hit many national markets in- 
cluding Harper’s, This Week, New York 
Times Magazine and Farm Quarterly. He says 
that he likes to write on anything that arouses 
his interest, but wants to concentrate on travel 
and politics. He attributes part of his suc- 
cess to a wife who'll do anything to give him 
the chance to write. 


service club luncheons and governmental 
affairs, I had noticed a growing tendency 
for professors to move into community life. 
The twin impressions suggested an article 
that I tentatively titled “Why Is a 
Scholar?” I had an idea that this piece 
could be shaped for either general or 
quality magazines. 

I was consciously working toward a 
quality magazine query when it suddenly 
occurred to me: I have never sold an 
article to a national magazine without a 


query. 
Why Query 


That may be no surprise to some of you. 
The emphasis on querying is pronounced 
these days, and some of my writer friends 
will never begin work on an article unless 
they have first received at least a tentative 
go-ahead. I have an idea that there are 
others, like me, who can date their success 
from their first queries. 

I don’t suggest that a query is always 
an absolute necessity. I do say that I will 
never again undertake a major article 
(roughly, more than 1,000 words), with- 
out first getting some idea whether it will 
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bounce back immediately or make the 
rounds of the article staff. In short, I want 
someone besides my wife to root for me 
while I’m trying to shape an article—pre- 
ferably someone who will reward me with 
more than a kiss. 

There is no “perfect query”—no sure- 
fire letter that will let the editors know 
what you have to sell, how well you can 
handle it, and who you are, all in three- 
quarters of a page. 

The Saturday Evening Post prefers two 
article ideas, at the most, per letter. I[ 
learned that by submitting six ideas in 
one letter. Did that mark me a tyro? Not 
necessarily. 

My article in the February Harper’s, 
“Florida: The State With the Two-Way 
Stretch,” was one of seven ideas that 
Editor John Fischer plucked from a two- 
page, single-spaced letter. 

Other experiences along similar lines in- 
dicate that there is no rule for selling an 
editor, but I have found some basic for- 
mulas which will arouse an editor’s in- 
terest. Let me pass them on to you. 


One Idea and the Exceptions 


Most letters should present one idea. 
There can—and should be—many excep- 
tions. 

If you are an authority in a particular 
field, it would seem natural to an editor 
that ideas on more than one matter re- 
lating to your field would be in order. But 
if you list 18 possibilities covering a diverse 
range of subjects, from the fate of the 
American Indian to the latest Dior fash- 
ions, the editor’s inevitable conclusion, con- 
scious or otherwise, is that you are looking 
for something to write about, and you 
don’t much care what it is if he'll just let 
you work on something. 

When I list several ideas, they usually 
have at least a remote relationship to each 
other; the problems of the motel-owner are 
related to the economy of the South, to 
travel in Florida, even to plantation homes 
in Louisiana. It is not that knowing about 
one I would be presumed to know about 
the other, but I am not ranging all over 
the landscape when I mention one and 
then another in the same letter. 
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For example, I landed in Washington 
on a fellowship in November. After a 
couple of months here, I had collected 
enough information for many articles, but 
three seemed to me to be in the same gen- 
eral area and to have good possibilities for 
This Week. Here’s a truncated version of 
the letter that has already resulted in one 
sale and may be leading to another: 


Would an article on the overwhelming 
burdens put on a Congressman by his con- 
stituents—I call it “Stop Pestering Your 
Congressman!”—have a place in This 
Week? 

I am here on a fellowship awarded by the 
American Political Science Association, a 
program that involves working in a Con- 
gressional office, so the piece could be made 
a personal complaint. I’m appalled at the 
work a Congressman must do for the voters 
in his district, and at the flood of mail that 
greets him every day. 

There are humorous sidelights, of course. 
A woman who knew vaguely that there was 
such a thing as a loyalty check wrote in to 
say that she was loyal and the letter could 
be considered her application for a check. 
The tone of the article, however, would be 
on a serious plane. 


Also, you may have read that Rep. Wil- 
liam C. Cramer, who was elected in the 
Florida First District, is the first Florida 
Republican to be elected to Congress since 
1875. He won in a district that is pre- 
dominantly Democratic (5 to 1), after los- 
ing narrowly when President Eisenhower 
won in 1952, a fact that may point to grow- 
ing Republicanism. 

I am also working on a short piece that 
I call “There Is Also Laughter in Wash- 
ington.” It’s constructed principally of po- 
litical anecdotes that point up the fact that 
the nation may often get a somber view 
of the Capitol when, in fact, there is humor 
here in fantastic quantities. 


When I list more than one idea, I usu- 
ally forsake my own rule of limiting 
queries to three-quarters of a page, but I 
never write a query of more than two 
pages. The rule takes account of the fact 
that I am dealing with a man who may 
have been up until midnight. He’s not 
interested in wading through 1,000 words 
now that will only lead him to 4,000 on 
the same subject later. If I can’t get him 
with 250 words, I probably can’t get him 
at all. 
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Me: 


PACES 





Give The Major Elements 





The problem, however, is not length, but 
the message. That is what counts. 

In my method I gather the major ele- 
ments of an article and build a query on 
them. Most often, I have no idea how the 
article will begin; I know only what the 
article will be about. 

I have used this approach in querying 
editors of farm, popular mechanics, general 
and quality publications and have sold to 
all these groups at one time or another. 
The subjects were different, the articles 
were different. The queries, however, were 
the same in that they described the angle 
of the article. 

The similarity goes a step further: the 
farm magazine query and the Harper's 
query followed the same general formula. 
I asked Harper’s if an economic-political 
article on Florida titled “Florida: The 
State With the Two-Way Stretch” might 
be acceptable. I followed that opening 
with statistics showing that Florida is not 
only growing population-wise, but it is also 
becoming an industrial complex. 

The letter to The Farm Quarterly led 
off with a title also and pointed out that 
a new cattle breed called the Charbray (a 
crossing of Charolais and Brahma) was 
finding its way onto many a farm. 

I didn’t think the Harper’s title would 
be used. Too flippant for a quality maga- 
zine. The editors thought it was fine. 

I thought the title for the Farm Quar- 
terly article was exactly right (although 
now I can’t remember what it was). The 
editors dumped it. Who knows? 


What I Told Mechanix 


When I queried Mechanix Illustrated on 
an article last December, I plunged straight 
into the query formula—the standby that 
landed, in one variation or another, on 
desks at The Farm Quarterly, Ford Times, 
Buick Magazine, Harper's and This Week, 
all on different subjects, and all leading 
to sales. 

Let’s look at the Mechanix Illustrated 
letter for a moment, then try to take it 


apart. 


Would an article on tales of treasure 
buried in Louisiana—an article titled Louis- 
iana’s Buried Treasury—have a place in 
your magazine? 


Deep in the Cajun Country, ‘visiting pros- 
pectors are warned to take a spirit con- 
troller along when they’re digging for gold 
to ward off the “evil spirits,” but the mod- 
ern treasure-hunter is more likely to be 
accompanied by a scientific, sonartype 
device. There are hundreds of legends, but 
I’ve been able to document actual dis 
coveries ranging up to $75,000. 


I have a number of pictures and we 
should be able to work up a treasure map 
of the state by pinpointing the finds and 
the most likely locales. 


At the time I kissed this query and 
sent it off—accompanied, of course, by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope—I was 
able to add that I had sold articles to a 
number of national magazines. 














Mentioning the Right Experience 


But in 1950, when I first queried a 
magazine, I could only say that I was a 
newspaperman and Sunday supplement 
feature-writer. I had never sold so much 
as a filler to a national magazine. A week 
later, however, a letter came buzzing back 
with the go-ahead sign. 

Now I am quite sure that the fact that 
I have sold articles to national publications 
helps. But that experience five years ago 
demonstrates that a beginner can gain 
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from querying. Let’s face it, editors are 
looking for articles. If you can list “credits,” 
so much the better. 

Should you point out that you work for 
a newspaper, that you have had articles 
or stories in regional magazines even 
though you may never have sold to a 
national? I would say yes. Supposedly, 
your query demonstrates that you can put 
one word after another and that you have 
an idea. Even the slightest writing ex- 
perience helps. But there are extremes. 
Your experience as news editor of your 
college paper probably made you a better 
writer, but noting the fact only underlines 
the neophyte. 


Let’s Take It Apart 


Looking at the complete query, let’s see 
why it was written as it was. If you know 
the reasons for the form, you can probably 
develop a better letter of your own. 

First, the editor is a reader. Despite 
some evidence to the contrary, he is not 
constructed of 90 parts rejection slip and 
ten parts scowl. Interest him in your arti- 
cle by making it appear that he is reading 
the article itself in ultra-brief form. Since 
you have so little space, a title will do more 
work than any other phrase. If you’re one 
of the unfortunates who can’t write the 
title until the article is completed (I often 
find that I can’t write them before or 
after), you’re handicapped. So work hard 
for a title; it not only shows that you have 
an angle, it may titillate the editor. 

By all means, include at least a thread 
of the story in the query. I didn’t write: 
“This article I have in mind is about all 
the treasure that’s buried in Louisiana.” 
Having lived in Louisiana, I knew that 
tales about treasure are rampant. The 
angle suggests itself immediately: treasure- 
seekers are handicapped by too many possi- 
bilities for a search. This angle and the 
one regarding the science that’s being 
brought to bear on treasure-hunting (a 
necessity for a mechanics magazine), pro- 
vided two threads for the story. Since I 
hadn’t written the article at the time, I 
couldn’t be sure that there weren’t others, 
but that’s the chance you take. 


In a recent case, I wrote to Bruce Cat- 
ton, editor of American Heritage, suggest- 
ing a piece on “Thurlow Weed: Backroom 
Strategist.” Here’s how some of it read: 


Weed was one of the prime movers in 
the nominations of John Quincy Adams, 
William Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, 
and U. S. Grant. He was a newspaper 
editor who enjoyed manipulating national 
political conventions. 


The article, as I see it, would re-create 
one of the significant incidents in Weed’s 
career. Perhaps the time when he forced 
the New York State Legislature to throw 
its support behind Samuel Adams would 
be best. Weed set up and printed the bal- 
lots. When it was time to vote, the first 
ballot was drawn from the box and the 
presiding officer exclaimed involuntarily: 
“A printed, split ticket.” Weed’s opponents 
were helpless. New York was delivered to 
Adams, a matter of crucial importance in 
throwing the election into the House of 
Representatives, where Adams was elected. 


Now this query, apparently much like 
the others, was designed for American 
Heritage. Look at the title. It’s hardly in- 
spired, but it does take account of the fact 
that I am writing to the editor of a maga- 
zine written not only for scholarly histor- 
ians, but also for the growing segment of 
the general public that is interested in his- 
torical subjects. The title couldn’t be “A 
Study of the Influence of Thurlow Weed 
on the Election of John Quincy Adams.” 
Neither could it be “The Lowdown on 
Weed.” It is somewhere between the ex- 
tremes and it takes account of both ends 
of the spectrum. 

Both the title and the information sug- 
gest that I know that the magazine (it has 
hard covers now, but Mr. Catton assures 
me that it is a magazine) runs significant 
articles that have popular appeal. 

Consider what is left unsaid. I men- 
tioned no dates. Why should I? I’m writ- 
ing to historians; I don’t need to tell them 
what century I’m working in. Neither did 
I say I planned to write a “historical arti- 
cle.” What else would I send American 
Heritage? 


I Make Some Assumptions 


One of the most important factors in 
querying is the matter of assumptions. 
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Neither in the case of Mechanix nor Amer- 
ican Heritage did I query on number of 
words. I let the editors assume that I 
knew the magazine’s word-length. There 
are different lengths in the same magazine, 
of course, but in such cases it seems to me 
that it’s better generally to let the editor’s 
letter set the limits. 

There is another assumption. In the case 
of Mechanix I only mentioned that I had 
pictures. Usually I will state briefly how 
many pictures and what they show. But I 
think it’s a bad mistake to say “I have 
8x10s.” The editor wants large glossies— 
usually at least 8x10s— and you should 
assume in your query that you both know 
it. 

Usually you will not have complete pic- 
ture coverage until you have the assign- 
ment. But it is a good idea to point up 
the picture possibilities in your query. 
Here’s how one writer did it in suggesting 
an article discussing the problem of cattle 
breeding. He wrote to the editor of Farm 
Quarterly: 


Professor Wagner and Jim Bullock have 
both agreed to give whatever time is neces- 
sary to get photo coverage of their lab work. 
Incidentally, Wagner has a perfectly magni- 
ficent Kodachrome showing the fetus of a 
calf inside the placenta 90 days after 
conception. This is one of the most exciting 
bits of scientific photography I have ever 
seen. The Professor tells me that it’s never 
been printed and that we can have exclusive 
rights. 








Such a query shows prescience and en- 
thusiasm, and will intrigue the editor. 


They Answer Queries 


What response can you expect? I’ve 
mailed at least 200 queries and have re- 
ceived answers to about 95 per cent of 
them. After a few sales, I began to get 
nearly 50 per cent favorable votes, most 
of which ask for a look at the article on 
speculation, most of which also gave me 
some views on the proposed article that 
increases chances of selling it. You will 
find that once an editor is interested in 
an idea he will give his time and thought 
to develop it with a writer. Also, I find, 
and I am sure I am not unique in that 
respect, that my articles are much better 
when I am writing with the knowledge 
that an editor wants to see the finished 
product. 

If you’ve read the Society of Magazine 
Writers’ Code of Ethics, you know that the 
practice of simultaneously submitting 
queries is as frowned upon as simultaneous 
submission of articles and stories. I’d like 
to argue the point with the editors. Free- 
dom to send queries wholesale would be a 
tremendous help, but until the men who 
send the checks do an about-face, I'll ob- 
serve the 15-day limit. The limit means 
that if you query, say, June 1, you’re free 
to send the query to another editor if 
you haven’t received an answer by June 
‘5. 

On the whole, I’ve found that editors 
answer queries far more rapidly than they 
return articles and stories. I have received 
answers to queries by return mail on occa- 
sions, and few editors fail to pronounce 
sentence within two weeks. 


Help From The Editor 


The editor who is favorably disposed, 
usually wants to hear about the article. He 
doesn’t necessarily want a formal outline, 
the 1-2-3, A-B-C variety (although I was 
asked by The New York Times Magazine 
to outline my article in exactly that fash- 
ion), but he does want to know more than 
you have been able to give him in the 
original query. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Perfect 


By Thomas F. Murphy 


(FORM 1080-A) 


Which no aspiring (or established 
writer should be without 1,000,000 
copies of. Extremely useful at: 


ANSWER: What does a carpenter build? 


O.: 


~ 


O>O> 


> 


> O 


*Shoe-laces, pencils and the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Question: What do you write? 


> O > 0 > O > 


OFrorory 


Have you sold anything? 

Yes.* 

What type of stories do you write? 
What type do you like to read? 

Do you write mostly fiction? 

I don’t stop to classify my writing. 

Do you need inspiration? 

Definitely. Young women inspire me 
the most. Middleaged women the next 
most. 


Have you had anything published? 
You asked that. 

I have a wonderful idea for a story. 

It’s been done. 

Have you ever written a novel? 
Irrelevant. 

Are you gathering material here for 
your stories? 


Not intentionally. 





Are you a serious writer? 

Are you a serious eater? 

What magazines have you had stories 
in? 

Wouldn’t you feel J was rude if I 
asked you how much money you make 
a week? 

Can’t you answer questions intelli- 
gently? 

Not about writing. The only way you 
can formulate an opinion about a 
writer is to read what he’s written. 


You certainly are cynical. 

Not cynical. Realistic. Now, let’s talk 
about something clse. Suggestions: 7 
MOVIES 5. BASEBALL 
MUSIC 6. AXE MURDERS | 


ae 


BASEBALL 7. BASEBALL 
4. HIGH TAXES 


I love baseball! Do you think the Pi- 
rates will repeat next year? 

Will you excuse me, please? My gan- 
grene is bothering me again. 
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TRAVEL 
MARKETS 


Part 2 


Part I of this market list ran 


in the May issue together with an 


article on writing travel features. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Richard West- 
wood, Editor, has this to say on Nature 
Magazine’s position re-travel features: 

“We do not use travel articles in the 
same sense that the recognized travel maga- 
zines do or, for that matter, the excellent 
trade publications of some of the automo- 
bile companies. 

“We could be considered a travel mar- 
ket in the sense that we appeal to the 
traveler with a specialized interest in the 
natural history of an area. 

“For example, in our June-July issue we 
are scheduling a special layout of pictures 
taken in Yosemite Valley by the pionecr 
photographer who did the first photo- 
graphic work in that area. These are classic 
pictures. In the same issue we have an in- 
teresting illustrated article entitled “Ber- 
muda’s Violent Past,” dealing with the 
geological formation that brought about 
the Bermuda Islands of today. We have 
another pictorial feature on a zoo and 
botanical garden that has been created in 
Jerusalem, not far from the Sea of Galilee, 
and a shorter article on Capitol Reef 


~ 


National. Monument, this being one of 
quite a number of national monument ar- 
ticles that we carry quite regularly. 

“In the May issue of the magazine, we 
have an article on Tioga Road, which cev- 
ers the back country of Yosemite National 
Park, and another on the Squaw Creek 
National Wildlife Refuge in Missouri. The 
foregoing are typical of our approach. 

“These articles deal with areas of special 
interest through which one must, of course, 
travel. However, we are not concerned with 
hotel rates, local color, or merely the 
scenery description. The Tioga Road ar- 
ticle, for example, includes information on 
the flora, fauna, and geology that one who 
travels over the road may observe. 

“We prefer articles not exceeding 2,500 
words, accompanied by good illustrative 
support. We pay about 2 cents a word, and 
we urge writers to query us with an out- 
line, addressing the queries to me.” 

People and Places, 3333 North Racine 
Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. Editor Ralph 
N. Swanson writes: 

“We are always interested in new 
sources for material. However, our require- 
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ments are admittedly high and only top- 
quality photographs can be submitted to 
our editorial board. 

“We are interested in features on inter- 
esting people and places in the United 
States. Wherever possible we like to have a 
locale that is a little less common than 
Florida, the West Coast and New York. 
There is a limit to the material we can use 
on these areas. Our stories must be on the 
light and entertaining side. Nothing too 
heavy, nothing with an unpleasant or sad 
connotation and nothing controversial. 
Copies of the magazine should be studied. 

“As mentioned above, quality of photo- 
graphic work is of major importance. Copy 
can be edited—or even rewritten—here if 
necessary. Pictures should be of the candid, 
unposed type, but top quality with plenty 
of human interest and animation. Our edi- 
torial board likes to have from eight to ten 
8x10’s with cutlines and 300 to 500 words 
of copy for a one-page feature. We usually 
need first-reproduction rights and return 
unused photographs. 

“The famous-street scries are usually 
done here, and specific pictures taken 
by photographers we hire. In the March 
issue we purchased the Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas story and Catfish farming from pho- 
tographer-writers who sent them in on 
spec. In the April issue we bought the Soo 
story to tie in with the centennial. The 
Florida girl-sailor story was sent in on ap- 
proval. 

“We usually prefer to see a completed 
story rather than a query.” 

) This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. A note from the editorial office 
here reads: 

“Articles on travel are always interesting 

to us; however, we are well stocked at the 
present time and do not need any 
for current use.” 
\\ Town Journal, 1111 E. Street, 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C. Man- 
aging Editor Donald S. McNeil 
writes : 

“We are in the market for out- 
standing travel stories, although 
we do have a fairly heavy backlog 
of such stories, and much of our 
material is staff-written. 
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“The field of interest should be as broad 
as possible, with emphasis on both color 
and helpful information of a practical 
nature. In other words, our readers arc 
looking for guidance on where to go and 
how to get there. 

“Rather than describe any of our travel 
articles, I am suggesting that would-be 
writers study our market; we shall be glad 
to send complimentary copies of back is- 
sues and a yearly subscription is only $1. 

“Articles, which should be from 1,500 
to 2,000 words, may be addressed to the 
Manuscript Editor. However, as we do not 
want to duplicate travel subjects already 
covered in Town Journal recently, a query- 
to our Travel Editor, with a two- or three- 
hundred-word outline, might be wiser. - 

“Payment according to the 
amount of research involved, background, 
authority of the writer and similar consid- 
erations, but averages between $200 and 
$300.” 

\ Trailer Life, 607 S. Hobart Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, California. David Lyon is the 
editor here. He says: 

“We are in the market for travel fea- 
tures only as they pertain to trailering. 
Should always have clear photos to il- 
lustrate text. Trailer slant essential. 

“All articles should, if possible, give full 
data as it concerns trailer accommoda- 
tions, road conditions enroute, accessibility 
for trailers, costs, gradients, etc. 

“We specialize in coverage of western 
eleven states, Canada, Alaska and Mexico, 
but also use articles covering other areas. 

“A recent article we liked told the story 
of a 500-trailer convoy from United States 
to Mexico and return, included human 
interest slant and local color of areas cov- 
ered as well as road conditions. 

“Articles run 750-2,500 words. 
Rates are best in the field; vary 
from ic to 3c per word or on 
agreement with author prior to 
publication. Photos are bought at 
rates from $1.50 each to $5.00. 

“We suggest writers query first. 
Address David F. Lyon, Editor, 
Trailer Life, 607 S. Hobart Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5. Acknowledgment 

(Continued on page 65) 
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New York Market Letter 


By Patricia H. Mullen 


AWCETT’S hush-hush “Project X” which 

has been in the planning stage for the 

past four months was finally unveiled by 
Ralph Daigh. 

Two separate book departments, both re- 
prints, are being launched right now. Wil- 
liam C. Lengel, who started Fawcett’s Gold 
Medal Books and who was formerly Editor- 
in-Chief of True Confessions, will take en- 
tire charge. Says Bill, “This is an exciting 
deal for writers and a brand new outlet for 
their work. We are going to pay top prices 
for the reprinting of good stories, both 
fiction and non-fiction. We will work close- 
ly with the hard cover publishers, with 
agents, and with writers. Working titles 
which we have decided upon are Premier 
Books and Crest Books. 

“We want practical, how-to books of self- 
help which should be inspirational as well 
as educational, for non-fiction. For fiction, 
we want to see strong and exciting suspense 
stories, westerns, those dealing with teen- 
age crime, even light romance if the plots 
are original enough. We are especially in- 
terested in off-beat stories on subjects 


which may have formerly been considered 
taboo. This doesn’t mean sensation, for 
sensation’s sake, the stories have to have 
punch and action to please us. 

“More details will be released as we get 
our teeth into this new project. Meantime 
we are waiting to hear from top writers. 
We will give quick reports, pay very good 
rates, and remember—the market is wide 
open.” Address, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Another change at Fawcett is that Flor- 
ence Schetty, formerly Managing Editor of 
True Confessions, has been promoted to 
Editor-in-Chief. 

Mrs. Schetty, who has been with Fawcett 
for over a year, has a solid Confessions 
background. 

She was associated with Pines, Prentice- 
Hall and Dell Publishing Company, and is 
one of the nicest editors to deal with. Young 
herself, she looks for a young viewpoint in 
the stories she buys. She says, “Our readers 
range from teenagers through those in the 
late twenties. They do not like the kind 
of quiet story that moves along at a flat, 
unexciting level. 
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“Writers should not confuse the quiet 
story with the inspirational story which has 
its own special kind of dramatic pull. 
Readers want stories to have a strong un- 
dercurrent of excitement which can absorb 
their interest to the point where they actu- 
ally relive the experience as the author tells 
it. And they are interested in all sorts of 
backgrounds other than their own—they 
live all over the United States, in mining 
regions, big cities, in the dust bowls and 
in country towns. We buy regional stories 
with problems arising from these back- 
grounds, though the locale should not 
dominate. Our readers are average people, 
leading average ordinary lives. “Average” 
simply means, good things and bad, trage- 
dy, unhappiness, mistakes in judgment and 
the joy of lessons learned. These are the 
elements that make up every day living 
and the factors that produce the kind of 
story True Confessions is looking for. 
“An example of a dramatic, well written 
Confession on a daring theme, is one in the 
June issue, “We Cheated On Each Other.” 








It’s about a young couple who have drifted 
apart, the husband has found someone else 
and plans to marry her when he is free. 
The wife, in her loneliness goes out with 
another man, commits an_ indiscretion 
which boomerangs—she becomes pregnant. 

“Subjects for us should be teenage, pre- 
marriage and marriage themes. We want 
the off-trail, even daring situation stories. 
There are no taboos here except those of 
good taste. 

“Our best length is between 6,500 and 
10,000. We are also looking for good filler 
material on subjects of interest to women. 
These should run from 500 to 800 words. 
They can be short personal experiences on 
how to hold your man, about jobs or even 
factual and helpful material such as one 
we are using, “Facts you may not know 
about divorce.” At present we are not buy- 
ing many male viewpoint confessions. Home 
service features, beauty and fashion are 
staff-written. We pay 5c a word for all 
material used. Address 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 





them. 


sold two scripts each or more. 


TRY PC! . . . if you’re tired of writing complete scripts which just don’t sell. 

TRY PC! . . » if you want your errors caught and corrected the moment you make 
. 

TRY PC! - - - if you want step-by-step assistance in writing scripts which end up 
. salable—and sold. 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding new service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before the test period, was over, fourteen had 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 

























ing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the 
way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the 
the client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil — 
step by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service 
we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star. Weekly, Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold 
Medal, and many, many others. Now we're ready for a new group. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, and the 
charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


P.S.: See SMLA’s regular ad, Page 12 this month. 
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SOONER OR LATER YOU'LL COME TO PAGEANT P 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE: ACT NOW 


To Publish Your Book 
for Fall and Christmas! 


YOUR BOOK will have the best chance 
for success if it is published, advertised and 
distributed in time for the Fall and Christ- 
mas book-selling seasons. Send in your 
manuscript now. It takes several months 
to edit, design and produce a fine book. 
And early plans must be made for book- 
store contacts, autograph parties, advertis- 
ing, publicity, displays. We at Pageant Press 
like to do things thoroughly—it pays off— 
and our sales record proves it. 


WE WANT BOOKS LIKE THESE: 


In preparation for a booming Holiday season 
we have increased our staff of printers, 
editors, publicity and sales promotion people. 
We are now preparing publication schedules 
for Fall and Christmas and invite manu- 
scripts of novels, poetry, biography, religion, 
juvenile, autobiography, history, science, 
humor, textbooks, philosophy, business and 
economics, sports, “how-to-do-it” books. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY 


This may be the opportunity you have 
dreamed about .. . to start on the road to 
“Who’s Who” . . . to win recognition for 
your creative work .. . to be publicized 
from coast-to-coast as a bright new star in 
the literary world. We are looking for fresh 
new talent and for books that may reach 
the best-seller lists. You may have a winner. 
Send us your manuscript today. It will be 
carefully read by our editors and a full, free 
report will be mailed to you within one 
week regarding its merits, possibilities and 
cost. If you are not familiar with our suc- 
cessful publication method write for our 
FREE book—it describes our plan which 
has enabled over 500 authors to publish 
their books and establish the importance of 
their work. 


Seto Ricuarps, Publisher 
Pat Martowe, Editor 


* Here's why: I am delighted with the editing and appearance of 
my book, HELLO, SPORTSMEN. It is truly a work of art. The 
book is selling at all bookstores in this county, as well as elsewhere; 
also, I am agreeably surprised at the fine publicity it is receiving 
through your many channels of advertising which have served to 
move it into the limelight, and by the fine reviews accorded it by 
newspapers. You are fulfilling all phases of the contract in a most 


satisfactory manner.” 


Lans Leneve 


BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1955—$1600 CASH AWARDS 


First Prize.........$500.00 
Second Prize...... 250.00 
Third Prize........ 150.00 


Seven Honorable Mention 
Awards of $100 Each 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


NO ENTRY FEE REQUIRED. Contest open to all authors of 
fiction or non-fiction. This may be your golden opportunity. 
You may win one of the awards. In addition, you will get 
40% royalty and 75 free copies of your book for Christmas 
gift-giving. Let us read yur manuscript. 


W6-130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Mad Magazine, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, N. Y. This is a brand new slick 
bi-monthly put out by EC Publishing Co. 
Editor Harvey Kurtzman, in describing 
“Mad” says, “We're trying to make this a 
“modern Ballyhoo,” with a “Life” flavor. 

Satire will be the theme. Everything 
kiddable will be kidded; TV, advertising, 
personalities in the news, politics, etc. In 
the first issue, now on the stands, we have 
an article by Bernie Shir-Cliff, “Who Put 
the Strychnine in Mrs. Murphy’s husband,” 
which lampoons the old-style crime stories 
filling every newspaper. 

Another one, by Ira Wallach, “Out of 
the Frying Pan Into the Soup,” from his 
book, “Hopalong Freud,” is a very funny 
take-off on Hemingway. One by Roger 
Price, the “Droodles” man, with a title 
longer than the piece itself, tells how to 
get a job through “Positive Thinking,” and 
is a wonderful piece. 

We will eventually be known as a pic- 
ture magazine though we won’t use photo- 
graphs. We plan to fill the magazine with 
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art work imitating photographs to get just 


the effect we want. Right now we are 
using about six articles an issue of between 
1,500 and 4,500 words. About a third of 
the 64 pages will be text. Our cover looks 
very formal, the printing is old fashioned 
type such as is used on Punch, with a de- 
corative motif instead of an actual picture. 
Cover price is 25c. Payment will start at 
4c a word and will go considerably higher. 
Material must be of professional quality 
for us. 

We advise writers to pick up a copy be- 
fore submitting. Mad Magazine is really 
mad and we expect to get madder all 
the time. Sober and serious minded writers 
please stay away. Meantime, manuscripts 
may be addressed to me or to John Put- 
nam, care of EC Publishing Company. 
The format is “Time” size and on better 
paper than most, and is quite deceiving in 
appearance, looks highbrow, but goes 
“mad” from the first page on. There’s been 
more advance publicity about Mad Maga- 
zine in the past two months than about ny 





“TL DIDN'T KNOW THAT 
PRESIDENTS OF WRITING 
SCHOOLS COULD WRITE 


. from what I have read of this book (One Winter in 
Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 


Institute), Mr. Smith 


should immediately 


quit presi- 


denting, which can be done well by millions, and get 
down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” 


Yes, Mr. Driscoll, 


heads of writing schools cannot write. 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


it’s true that many 
The Magazine 


Institute, as a matter of fact, is completely owned, staffed 
and operated by successful writers and editors. Every one 
of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time writing 
as well as teaching. Because next to writing, we enjoy 
teaching others to write. 


OUR STUDENTS 
SAY 


you might be 
interested in seeing my 
article .. . in CORONET 
magazine.’ 

eikids my fourth 
lesson I received $200.00 
for my first story.” 

“| . . signed a contract 
with DUELL, SLOAN, 
and PEARCE ... advance 
royalty more than paying 
for your superior instruc- 


“ 


. just had book 
accepted for publication 
by THOMAS NELSON 
and SONS ... your criti- 
cisms were helpful in 
working out the story.” 

“ ... VOGUE took the 
article . . . whopping fat 
check in the mail today.” 

~ last criticism was 
fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette . 

‘ thought you might 
like to hear I’ve sold 
another story ... adds up 
to $400.00 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTI- 
TUTE course.” 


TEST YOUR 
LITERARY APTITUDE 
FREE 
The Magazine Institute 
offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables 
you to find out for your- 
self if you have any writ- 
ing talent. The test is 
COMPLETELY SELF- 
CORRECTING. Answers 
are sent on a separate 
sheet so that YOU CAN 
DECIDE where you stand. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TODAY 


Write for the FREE cata- 
log describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and 
providing other informa- 
tion of value to beginning 
writers. Inquirers also 
receive the BEST JOB IN 
THE WORLD, which 
lists unsolicited testimo- 
nials from successful 
Magazine Institute stu- 
dents. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it NOW. 





The MAGAZINE 


"The Famous Writer's Course” 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


INSTITUTE | 





Our Staff Includes: 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 

turér, news- 

paper column- 

ist, part- -time 

editor for lead- 

ing hook pub- 

lisher, author 

SS of Writing Fic- 

tion; Modern 

Writing; One 

Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 

Baseball, a Historical yy eet ole 

on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 

juvenile novels; many short stor ies and 
radio scripts. 


| BRETT 
HALLIDAY 


Originator of 
the famous Mi- 
chael Shayne 
detective stories 
and of the 
television se- 
ries built on the 
same character. 
Author more 
than eighty 
novels and twelve motion pictures. 
Total book sales in millions. 


ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 
JACK 


WOODFORD 


Publisher, nov- 

& elist, motion 

picture writer, 

author of more 

than 40 novels 

and 2000 short 

stories; author 

of Writer’s 

Cram Trial 

and Error, and 

other books on 

writing; former 

script writer M.G.M., Warner’s, Uni- 

versal and Columbia; vice-president of 
Signature Press. 

And other successful 

editors. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 86-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


writers and 











Please send, without obligation, 
Street and Address 


your current 


catalog to: 

Name 

City. ose 

(inquiries Confidential—No Sclcoman Will Call) 








other new arrival in years. Several at- 
tempts have been made by different pub- 
lishers to revive “Ballyhoo” but nobody has 
been able to pull it off. Maybe the time was 
wrong and the EC Company will manage 
to do it. 

American Mercury, 250 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. This magazine has 
just moved to larger quarters, has a bright 
modern reception room and all editorial 
offices are closed off to insure privacy. 

To go with these improvements, the 
Mercury’s policy has had a face lifting 
too, and from now on, a sprightlier book 
can be expected. Adrienne Suddard has 
just been promoted from Associate to Man- 
aging Editor and says that the magazine is 
in the market for more humor articles. 

“While we are on a budget here, pay 
is getting better all the time. Tell writers 
that we are actively looking for general sub- 
ject material around 1,800 words. Page 
rate of $25 is the rule, with articles run- 
ning up to five or six pages; shorter pieces 
bring a flat rate by arrangement.” 

An article we liked in the May issue is 
a hilarious piece by Lawrence Keating, “Do 
It Whose Self,” a take off on the how-to 
projects. Another, by Jack Voepel, an off- 
beat story on the conscience fund in Wash- 
ington, “They Pay To Be Honest,” with 
the writer telling about the screwy letters 
which sometimes accompany anonymous P. 
O. Money Orders confessing having skipped 
income tax payments or having short 
changed the government in the distant past. 
These human interest pieces are very much 
wanted now. 


We do not want satire in humor, or 
subtle, little known descriptions of places 
or things which require a special knowledge 
to understand. Our audience is adult—but 
not highbrow, and is pretty well informed. 
We also like Americana—but query first to 
avoid duplication of subjects. Political ar. 
ticles are assigned. The editor is John A. 
Clements. Joseph B. Breed, former Manag. 
ing Editor, has left to freelance. 

Sterling Publishing Company, 215 E. 
37th St., New York 17, New York. There's 
a new Juvenile department just starting ff 
in this well established publishing company. ff 
Headed by Editor Lillian Bragdon, to 
whom manuscripts may be addressed, the § 
market is wide open for pre-school through 
high school fiction and non-fiction. Mrs. 
Bragdon says, “We are starting our juvenile 
book list from scratch. We want fiction and 
non-fiction up to 35,000 words and pay- ff 
ment will be on a royalty basis—not yet ff 
decided upon. For pre-school stories, 5,000 
to 10,000 is the best length. For these, 
which will run to 48 page books, we will 
pay a flat rate. We will use both art work 
and photos and will arrange for illustration J 
ourselves. All material may be sent to me.” 


Editor David Boehm, in charge of the J 
book department at Sterling says that while 
the company publishes many successful 
books on Chess, Bridge, Adult Games and J 
other recreational hobbies, these subjects f 
have been pretty thoroughly covered. What 
he would like to see now is some how-to 
books of self help dealing with projects 
showing new uses of materials—metal, plas- 
tics, etc. He is also interested in books on 
how to paint and other types of arts and 
crafts. These hard cover books all sell for 
$2.00 and are paid for at a flat rate by 
arrangement. Many are on assignment from 
queries and suggested ideas. Base rate starts § 
at about $500 and most sales are outright 
rather than on a royalty basis. An outline 
is required first. Do not submit completed 
manuscripts. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The long-time editor of 
this Fraternal Organizational magazine, 
Lee Hickey, is clear and concise as to his 
editorial needs. He says: 
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places se , 
‘ledge e 1 
bu Figure It Out For Yourself 
—s Can I, as your agent, help you if you are an 
al ar- unestablished writer? Let me give you some 
in A, facts on a few of my recent transactions to prove 
anag- | that I can. 
James Yates submitted a book manuscript to 

5 E. me for my help. I saw that it would be a tough 
adil / one to move, so I set about querying the head 

; editors of 25 leading publishing houses. 14 of 
iting § them gave me reasons why they could not pub- 
pany. § lish Yates’ book. But 11 of the very best houses 
1, 0 | were interested: Coward-McCann, Random 
, the | || House,Harper & Bros., Little Brown, Houghton 





Mifflin. Simon & Schuster, Duel. Sloan & Pearce, 
E. P. Dutton, Henry Holt, J. B. Lippincott, 
Abelard-Schumann. And anytime you can get 
the chief editors of so many top houses warmed 
up, you're getting somewhere! Today, we have 
competitive offers in, and I expect a much better 
advance royalty for Mr. Yates as a result of this 
intensive groundwork than he would have re- 
ceived if he had tried to sell the book on his own. 

Another new client who had been submitting at random, came to me for assist- 
ance. We now have Bartholomew House, Bobbs-Merrill and Macmillan interested 
and we’ve reached the point of discussing costs and production. We'll sell this one 
soon, because of my advance planning and work. In fact, in one week in January 


of this year I sold three such “first” books for new clients of mine—proof of just 
how valuable an agency can be if it really works for its writers. 

But there is another important reason you'll find my services helpful. As a 
reputable agent, I have access not only to the editors of the leading markets, but 
opportunities to submit your work to markets you may know nothing of. In one 


maa recent week, with no inquiries whatever on my part, I was asked to submit dog 

stories, detective fiction, general stories and novelettes, juvenile and older-girl 
w-to " : ; ; : “ 
g stories, plays with all-male casts, articles to Man’s Magazine, Parade, Welcome, 
jects | books to Lantern Press, Encore Books, synopses to Macmillan, Gold Medal, and 
plas- so on. All of these editors are flooded with hundreds of unsolicited manuscripts 
s on ' each week, yet they write to me for manuscripts! Why? Because they know that, 
and as a legitimate agent, | must know my markets; I must keep track of their current 
| for needs! Because they know what you, the writer, should know: that selling manu- 
> by | scripts is an agent’s business, just as writing is a writer's business. 
rom Let me help you now. I won't inflate you with false promises. I won’t thrust 
arts | your work back with a few curt words. I’ll do everything I possibly can to 
ight F straighten you out as to your writing career—if that’s what you want and need— 
dine and to sell your writing if it can be sold. My fees, until I make your first sale 
lial through my agency, are $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum per manuscript, 

$15.00 for books. 

So write to me today about yourself, your writing, the markets you'd like to 

New reach, and submit one or two manuscripts you want me to sell for you. | can’t 
r of § begin to help you until you do. 


hi LAMBERT WILSON re AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street New York = N. Y. 

















I write as I please! 


“Amateurs waste their time submitting 
to us. We pay high rates, from $750 to 
$1000 for a good fiction piece and we want 
top quality for our money. 

“Our reader is a mature male of about 
45 years who likes action-packed adven- 
ture, suspense mysteries, rugged westerns. 
We will buy a western story any time we 
see a good one. 

“Our word limit is 5,000 for fiction. 
Articles are mostly assigned, but we might 
buy one from a queried outline if it sounded 
important enough to us. Photographs, car- 
toons, arty art and poetry are out for us. 
Nor do we want any kind of romance 
stories or sex slanted stuff. No travel ar- 
ticles either. 

“Our Rod and Gun department is run 
by the same man for years and is not open 
to the freelance. Our needs are just for 
fiction—but it’s got to be tops.” Elks Maga- 
zine is sold through subscription only and 
members of the organization receive it free. 

Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Clara Savage Little- 
dale, Editor, says that for the next month 
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or two the magazine is overstocked in near- 
ly every department. When buying again 
becomes active, the need is for personal ex- 
perience pieces dealing with child care and 
guidance which may be of value to parents. 
2,000 to 2,500 word limit at top rates. Most 
of the assigned articles are written by 
authorities on children, or by writers work- 
ing closely with medical and science leaders 
in the field of child rearing. 

Your Life, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Douglas Lurton, Editor-publisher 
of five magazines here says that buying is 
once again active after a few month’s let 
down. The big need is for general interest, 
woman slant articles up to 2,500 words. 
No price is given because rates depend on 
the amount of research, the name of the 
author and the importance of the subject 
matter. Though names are not important, 
authenticity and the checking of facts, are. 
Your Life, Woman’s Life and Your Health 
are better markets than Marriage and Your 
Personality which are bi-annuals. Your Life 
is now bi-monthly, Your Health and Wom- 
an’s Life are quarterly. This is a good 
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RADIO STATIONS AGREE TO BROADCAST 
FROM EXPOSITION POETRY BOOKS 





EXPOSITION QUALITY TRADE IMPRINTS 
GET MORE REVIEWS, MORE PUBLICITY 
AND MORE SALES! 


Our editors are on the 

lookout for manuscripts which qualify 

for our specialized trade imprints: ’ 
BANNER BOOKS—Tities of permanent trade in- 


terest. 
poe sa 9 gamgamee BOOKS—Scholarly and 
echni 
EXPOSITION-LOCHINVAR BOOKS—Western Amer- 
icana titles. 
If you have suitable material, write for details or 
send us your manuscript today. 





EXPOSITION PRESS 
LEADS THE FIELD 
As of May 18, 1955, Exposition Press 
has published 69% more books this 
year than any other subsidy publisher! 








RECENT NEWS FROM 


@ Full-page cover ads on WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
BRITISH BULLDOG (A Banner Book, $5) in the 
Saturday Review, The Reporter, and The Retail Book- 
seller and large space ods in the New York Times 
Sunday Book Section and the Chicago Tribune 
Sunday Magazine of Books. 

@ DECORATING CAKES FOR FUN AND PROFIT (A 
Banner Book, $4) earned the author $80 a week 
profit for the past six-month period! Second edition 
sales are still mounting. 

@ Pre-publicati paigns result in national wire 
service > pickups on two Exposition books still in 

iated Press two-column picture story 
on nG. Waldo Dunnington and the publicetion of his 
book CARL FRIEDRICH GAUSS: TITAN OF SCIENCE 
(Exposition-University Book, $6) — Associated Press 
human interest story on the publication of John T. 
Nevill’s WANDERINGS ($3). 


FREE BROCHURE 


Read the complete story of subsidy publishing in 
our new 48-page illustrated brochure, You Can 
Publish Your Book. Includes 36 Illustrated Success 
Stories About Our Authors and Their Books,” “The 
Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing,” “How to 
Select a Publisher,” “When to Sign a Publishing Con- 
tract,” and other vital information for every writer. 
Reserve your free copy today! Write: 








EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


@ Over 1,000 copies of ECHOES OF THE RED MAN 
($3) sold the first three weeks after publication date! 
1,000 copies of COME ABROAD WITH ME ($3) sold 
two weeks following publication! 


@ INDIAN FOLKLORE TALES ($2) cpproved by Arizona 
State Department of Public Instruction for use in the 
state’s schools for all grades. 


@ U.S. Army purchasing division included WEBFOOTED 
WARRIORS ($3) in its May library kit. Soles climbed 
over the 1,000 mark two weeks prior to publication 
date! 


@ RED CHALLENGE TO AMERICA ($3.50)—200 copies 
sold at Ivey’s of Orlando (Florida) world soles pre- 
miére autograph party. Heavy news coverage, per- 
sonal appearances and radio and TV interviews 
result in banner turnout. 


MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales- 
producing promotion from our experienced editorial- 
_publicity-sales staff—the same team that has suc- 
cessfully promoted so many Exposition titles. What- 
ever type of book you've written, whether it is 
specialized or general, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
religious or controversial .. . WE CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK BY CHRISTMAS, AND STILL HAVE SUF- 
FICIENT TIME FOR EFFECTIVE PRE-PUBLICATION 
PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY. 





386—4th AVE.. NEW YORK 16. N 


















































active market for short, human interest ar- 
ticles on every day living. Buying all year 
round, 


Real Adventure, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. This is the title of Hill- 
man’s brand new adventure book. Hy 
Steirman is the Editor. He is looking for 
first person hunting and fishing articles (in 
season) sports stories by and about top 
figures in all sports, medical stories of sen- 
sational slant and exciting, rugged adven- 
ture pieces. Mr. Steirman will also use 
book condensations, providing the stories 
are satisfying and adventurous enough to 
the arm chair explorer. Picture stories, with 
very little text, professional quality photos, 
are also wanted. How-to and service pieces 
will round out the book. Lengths can be 
3,000 to 5,000 words. Payment starts at 
$175 to $250 for average length, more for 
book lengths. Send outlines and queries to 
Hy Steirman right now. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Editor: Mabel Hill Souvaine. 
Fiction Editor: Betty Finnin. The maga- 
zine itself is the best guide to publishing 
requirements. Current non-fiction needs 
run from 800 word fillers to feature length, 
3,000 word articles. The field is diverse— 
human interest, personal experience, inspi- 
ration, and humor. Very limited use of 
profiles, reminiscences, and medical articles. 
No verse or quizzes are wanted. For fiction 
—stories of substance, human _ interest, 
humor, satire and suspense, running be- 
tween 2,500 and 5,000 words in length. No 
set rates; payment on acceptance. 








American Home Magazine, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Managing Edi- 
tor Jeannie Willis reports that the maga- 
zine uses no fiction and that much of the 
material is staff written. 


However, short, self-help articles of from 
800 to 2,000 words are being bought free- 
lance. Subjects cover a wide range; decora- 
tion, remodeling, home repairs, food, arts 
and crafts and kitchen planning. Service 
articles such as “Welcome, Thief,” in the 
current issue gives timely tips on how to 
prevent burglary and vandalism when you 
leave your home alone. 

A short and funny piece, “How to Bathe 
a Cat,” really tells you “how-to,” and will 
be of interest to pet owners. A general 
subject article, “Dope In Black and White,” 
points out how some people get the TV 
habit, others go often to the movies, and 
many people read everything in print. The 
article gives tips on how to channel read- 
ing habits to get the most out of books 
and magazines. Picture stories with cap- 
tions, showing step by step progress on 
different, around the home projects, and 
on the use of new materials for decoration, 
are also wanted. Payment is tops, but de- 
pends on the amount of work, the length 
of the article and the value of the subject 
matter to the reader. 


McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Two new appointments just an- 
nounced are: Harrison Kinney, formerly 
with the New Yorker, has been appointed 
Associate Editor of non-fiction; Jackson 
Hand, formerly with Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, is the new how-to Editor. 








Box 57275 Flint Station 








EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for .. . 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 


For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz.......... a 


See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


that's what | have 


PLUS MARKETING 


Los Angeles 57, California 
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Vantage D Displays Titles at. 
Booksellers’ Convention 


Over one hundred current VANTAGE 
titles were displayed June 5-8 at the 
Annual Convention of the American 
Booksellers Convention at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. Staff members of 
the Vantace sales-promotion force 
were on hand at the Convention to 
take orders and discuss new books with 
retailers and wholesalers. 


in “ en 


Vantace author Evan A. Beilke, 
whose novel The Big Steal was pub- 
lished last December, has sold a new 
story to Creative Writer . . . The 
National Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods has requested permission to 
transcribe into Braille Rock of Refuge, 
by Betty S. Tigay . . . On-the-toes pro- 
motion—radio spots, cooperative ad- 
vertising, display material—contributed 
heavily to the overwhelming success of 
local autograph parties for Urdag, the 
Aleut, by Marvyn J. Bigelow. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal said: ‘‘Ur- 
dag emerges as one of the strongest 
and most believable tragic heroes in 
recent American literature.”’ . . . If 
you'd like to know how our advertising 
and publicity departments would plan 
the promotion on your book, send for 
our free booklet. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon. 


Vantage Titles Among 
Times Square Best Bellers 





“Vantace books rate tops at our 
bookstore at the crossroads of the 
world,” says Ben Cooperstock, man- 
ager of Broadway Book Shop, Times 
Square, New York City. 

From coast to coast, book dealers 
and wholesalers are increasingly im- 
pressed by the sales power of VANTAGE 
titles. Reason: top-drawer manuscripts 
made into handsome books and backed 
by sound promotion. 





Jump First Printing from 10,000 to 
20,000 on Jehovah’s Witnesses Book 























In 1954 Vantage Became Pre-publication Promotion 
Nation's Largest Brings Heavy | Advance Orders 
Co-operative Publisher A flood of obese orders from re- 
Official statistics reveal that Van- tail and wholesale outlets throughout 
TAGE Press is the fastest-growing the United States and Canada has 
and largest co-operative publisher : arte 
in the nation. Why choose any forced VaNTAce Press to increase from 
= but the largest for your 10,000 to 20,000 copies the first print- 
00k ing of Jehovah’s Witnesses: The New 
se gical ial i ® 7 a World Society, by Marley Cole. 
| 4 “8 | To coincide with the first of five 
- | Witness conventions to be held this 
hi2 | summer, the official release date has 
= — a bee f 22 ing day of 
ree ] een set for June 22, opening day o 
74 | the Chicago gathering at Comiskey 
ad wr a se, Pamala, iene Park where upward of 40,000 are ex- 
25 j pected to attend. Other convention 
19509 1S ae a; 7 a cities and sites are: Los Angeles (Wrig- 





Number of Titles Published ley Field), New York (Yankee Stadi- 
Over the Past Five Years um), Dallas (Cotton Bowl), and 








Vancouver (Exhibition Park). 





Advance promotion for this impor- 


Life Magazine Features tant title included: (1) special window 


Vantage Author posters (2) trade advertising (3) direct 
mail to dealers (4) 50,000 circulars for 
Frederick Hoelzel, author of A De- i 
votion to Nutrition, recently received public distribution. At the present rate 
a top publicity beosk when has wosk of sale, this non-fiction title may be 
for Professor A. J. Carlson, noted Uni- a candidate for the best-seller lists. 
versity of Chicago physiologist, was de- . . 
scribed in Life Magazine. The same creative planning and 
Life mentioned the fine work Hoel- aggressive promotion that have made 
zel has done for Dr. Carlson. In his this book a success can be given to 
Vantace book, Hoelzel summarizes his your book. As the seventh largest 
many unusual fasting experiments dur- ‘ . 
ing which he ate such varied substances publisher in the country, we offer you 
as loam, sand, gravel, sawdust, hair, the benefits of tested experience. To 
wool, sponge, rubber, chalk, banana learn more about VANTAGE’s co-opera- 
stems, and talcum powder. One of coi ‘ 
his fasts lasted 1,001 hours, nearly 42 tive publishing program, mail the 
days. coupon below. 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

(In Calif. : 6253 Hollyw ood Blud., Hollywood 28) 

“In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Avenue N.W. ) 
Please send me your FREE oe illustrated booklet 


explaining your co-operative publishing plan. 





Name 
ND Fo > 2 catia wc saanwed eee ey er er epee 


Type of Book , 
(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 








Number of Words (Approximate) 
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MARKET 





At Press Time—Who’'s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





Comic Beok Markets 


Quality Comic Group, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Alfred Grenet, Editor. In the 
market for comic book stories of teen-age humor 
and adventure. Stories should run four to nine 
pages with seven panels to a page. Submit synop- 
sis for approval, . . . Pays $6.00 to $9.00 per 
page on acceptance. . . . Reports in two days. 

Quality Romance Group, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Alfred Grenet, Editor. Teen- 
age romance situations are wanted for this group. 
Length and payment same as for Quality Comic 
Group listed above. 


Confession Markets 


Revealing Romances, 23 West 47th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy, $1.80 a year. . . . Uses articles up 
to 1000 words on marriage, courtship, personal- 
ity, homemaking, and other subjects of interest 
to its audience of young women, age 17-30, and 
mostly married. “Articles should be informative, 
interesting, and written in a direct me-to-you 
style,” editor Wyn advises. . . . Fiction require- 
ments call for strong, dramatic confession stories 
based on realistic hit-home problems with sym- 
pathetic narrators and plenty of reader identi- 
fication. Prefer feminine viewpoint. Lengths for 
short shorts up to 3000 words; short stories, 4000 
to 6500; novelettes, to 10,000 words. . . . Uses 
300-500 word fillers on marriage, courtship, per- 
sonality and homemaking. . . . Considers rhymed, 
romantic verse to 20 lines. . . . Rate on fiction, 
articles and fillers starts at 3c a word. Pay on 
verse is 50c a line, Check mailed on acceptance. 
. .. Reports in a week. 

Secrets, 23 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy, 
$2.40 a year. Same requirements and rates as 
Revealing Romances above. 


General Magazines (First Class) 


Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. Ray 
Robinson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. 
. . . Articles of general interest to men: adven- 
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ture, expose, crime, off-trail, sports, profiles, 
medicine, war, inside news which newspapers 
can’t cover. Word lengths of 1500 to 3500... . 
One fiction piece used each issue. It should be 
well written, filled with dramatic impact, inter- 
esting environment, punchy and lots of dialogue. 
Length of 3000 words. . . . Filler material used 
may cover humor, historical, crime, legal sub- 
jects, 500-1000 words. Always looking for “‘odd 
occupations” told in first person. . . . Buys pix 
submitted with captions. . . . Article rates range 
from $150 to $400; fiction, $150 to $300; and 
$25 to $100 for fillers, Pays on acceptance and 
reports within two weeks on submissions. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy. Lillian Kastendike, 
Fiction Editor; Robert Stein, Articles Editor. 
... Article requirements: 

Redbook’s articles are addressed to men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 35 on a direct 
personal level. Each article is intended to interest 
and excite this audience. In return for this in- 
volvement on the part of the reader, the article 
must deliver a substantial reward—either in the 
form of new information that can be put to 
direct use by the reader or a better understand- 
ing of some vital area in his own life or simply 
the reward of good entertainment. In any case 
the article must be useful to the reader, either 
directly or at least by implication. 

Redbook articles are of three general kinds: 
(1) narrative and experience articles; (2) direct- 
ly informative articles, including exposes and 
reader-service material; (3) personality pieces. 
Narrative and Experience Articles. 

Often Redbook prefers to cover a subject by 
dramatizing the experience of one young man or 
woman or family, showing in detail how the 
subject affects typical young people rather than 
discussing it in general terms. For example, rather 
than discuss the adoption of handicapped chil- 
dren, Redbook told the story of a young couple 
who adopted a blind baby (January 1955). In 
such cases, a highly detailed specific experience 
serves to illustrate and dramatize a _ general 
situation, 
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Narrative articles can be either serious or light 
—the story of a “model” husband who murdered 
his wife (February 1955) or the experience of a 
young couple who rented a resort hotel with 35 
zany in-laws (July 1954). They should deal 
with the kind of experience with which readers 
can find identification, at least indirectly. The 
story of the wife-murderer, for example, told 
more about what happens to a marriage without 
values than about the crime itself. 


Directly Informative Articles 

When an article offers new and useful infor- 
mation on a subject of immediate concern to the 
reader, it can be addressed to him directly—i. e., 
the value of “health foods” (February 1955) or 
the treatment of street-accident victims (March 
1955). In articles of the expose type, Redbook 
has one requirement—the reader must be able 
to do something, either as an individual or as a 
member of his community, to correct the situa- 
tion that is being exposed. 

Other informative articles should deal either 
with subjects of particular pertinence to young 
adults (childbirth, for example) or with those 
aspects of a more general subject that have 
special significance for young adults (traffic safety 
for young drivers, for example). 

Wherever possible, the basis for an article 
should be a solid body of new research or study 
rather than a “gimmick” in the writer’s mind 
supported by arbitrarily chosen anecdotes and 
authoritative statements. 


Personality Pieces 

These cover—in depth—the life and experi- 
ences of a young man or woman in whom read- 
ers are intensely interested. Examples: Jon Lind- 
bergh (September 1954), Margaret Truman 
(December 1954), Gloria Vanderbilt (February 
1955). Personality pieces are intended to be 
more than a gossipy recital of the subject’s life 
history. In the most successful of these pieces, 
the reader becomes involved with the subject’s 
basic emotional situation. Although the details 
may differ, the reader can usually see how the 
subject’s life problems are similar to his own. 
Most readers, for example, don’t have famous 
fathers—as Jon Lindbergh and Margaret Tru- 
man do—but they can understand and identify 
with a young person’s desire to establish his own 
identity, in spite of parental influences. 

In summary, the qualities Redbook wants in 
all articles are excitement, reader-identification 
and usefulness. Articles that have these qualities 
do not have to fall into any of the three cat- 
egories described herein—the editors are always 
open to new ways of stimulating and serving 
young-adult readers. 

Fiction: Seeks stories dealing primarily with 
present day situation identifiable to young 
adults from 18 to 35. Short shorts, 1200-1400 
words; short stories, 3500-5000 words; complete 
book-length novels, 40,000 words. . . . Fillers: 
one-line epigrams, short humorous verse, puzzles, 
vignettes under 500 words, true stories, narra- 









1000 “FIRSTS” 


Yes, I have helped more than 1,000 Begin- 
ning Writers to make their FIRST SALES— 
to get their FIRST CHECKS. 


Have YOU made YOUR FIRST SALE? 
If not, THIS IS FOR YOU because: 


If you can write grammatically 
correct English, you can write 
Juveniles—and be a Selling Writer 
in approximately 3 months!!! 


Yes, | GUARANTEE TO HELP YOU TO YOUR 
FIRST SALE. 


Send TODAY for FREE Bulletin “HERE’S 
PROOF!” and FREE Pamphlet, “FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF JUVENILE WRITING” to: 


WILL HERMAN 


“Writing Instructor Since 1937.” 


Author Award-Winning Juvenile, 
“HEARTS COURAGEOUS.” 


Author we id “— SUCCESS 
SECR 


Author “MY FORMULA FOR FICTION.” 
Author—More than 3500 Published Stories, 
Articles, Serials and Features. 


5927 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited accurately wherever needed and peer! 
eo a on crisp, heavy bond. Free carbon. $1 per 1, 
wo 

Complete manuscript analysis and criticism pointing 
out in detail what your " or article nceds if it has 


not sold. $1 per 1,000. ude return postage. 
WMA My veaaies 
P. ©. Box 436- . Louis 3, Me 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
5G6c per thousand words, 20 lb. bond 
LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. imperial Ave. Gerdes Grove, Calif. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy. —y-7 “y pleasant and ae The A. 
whom pen a EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! a you to 
ordinary writing ability, it is oe & earn the ~~ 
cost cd a ae ‘ewartion is finished. 

Truction in WRITING FOR THE 


of ins 
yen ENILE Mt MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55¢ per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S$. E. Aticata,Georgic 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
“Tf it can be sold—lI can sell it”’ 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 








Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY Oleander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. diting, revising, rewriting, 
hosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200,00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligations. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC’s. Fasiest to learn. write, transcribe. Low 
cost. 300,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- 
able. 32nd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


5 aoe 
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Dept. 6706-5 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


tives which would give the reader some kind of 
reward at the end, either funny or inspirational. 
Lynn Minton is Fillers Editor. Pays “top 
magazine rates” for articles and fillers; “current 
market price” for fiction. Novel payment is 
$7,500. Pays on acceptance. . . . Fiction requires 
up to four weeks to report; article reports within 
two weeks; fillers reported on in one week. 


The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
Karl K. Krueger, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy, $2.00 a year... . J Always looking for pieces 
of 1200 to 2000 words that tell tightly and anec- 
dotally about community betterment, and about 
improvements in business relationships. A con- 
nection with a Rotary Club or its members al- 
ways strengthens the piece for this publication. 

Since The Rotarian is an international mag- 
azine circulating to 90 countries and territories 
in the world, staff likes to get good picture-text 
stories from abroad—not the tourist sort of story 
but one that tells some news or helps people 
understand how other people live. 

No nationality or group can be unfavorably 
criticized in articles published here. Avoid all 
controversy except in pro and con debate. Often 
uses first person accounts; an expert’s signature 
helps. 

More about sports needed, the type articles 
that will interest business and professional men 
in the U.S. and abroad. Also need good 1000- 
word pieces—home and office situations usually 
provide the best base. No personality pieces 
needed unless the subject holds Rotary member- 
ship, follows a really unusual vocation, and has 
earned a good record of service to fellowmen. 

Seldom uses fiction. Buys pix submitted 
with mss, preferably 8x10. Payment on 
acceptance “depends on the value of the article 
to us.” . .. Tries to report within ten days. 


Saga, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ed Fitzgerald, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy, $3.00 a year. Article needs include 
true stories of exciting adventure, profiles of men 
leading colorful, adventurous lives, great crime 
stories, humorous articles on subjects of interest 
to men, military adventures, sagas of the Amer- 
ican past, sea stories, railroad epics, western 
narratives, picture-text stories of dangerous or 
unusual jobs, etc. . . . No fiction. . . . Uses 800- 
1000-word fillers on above subjects. . . . Buys 
photos either with mss. or submitted with cap- 
tions only. . . . Pays on acceptance $200 to $500 
for articles; $25-$75 for fillers; and $10 for a 
single picture and $250 for a full set of photos. 
. . . Reports on submissions within two weeks. 


General Markets ( (Second Class) 


American Visuals Corp., 161 East 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Robert S. Menchin, Editor. 
Publishes “special purpose” booklets and 
visual educational material distributed through 
national organizations and to employees of large 
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companies. Authors are invited to submit mss. of 
about 2500 words on the following subjects: 
child development, health, safety, mental health, 
recreation, self-improvement, do-it-yourself, and 
other subjects which might be appropriate to 
this field. Material should be simply and lucidly 
written, of the type that will lend itself to visuals 
and illustrated explanations. . Visualized 
booklets by artist-writers are of particular interest 
to this firm. . Will also consider previously 
published material. Representative titles recently 
published: ‘“‘Parents’ and Babysitter’s Handi- 
Guide,” “Allergy in Children,” “Swimming for 
Fun,” “Play Safety,” “Art of Happiness,” “The 
New Social Security Law,” “Keep America Beau- 
tiful.” . . . Payment made by arrangement, 
usually an advance against royalty. 


Fortnight, 748 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 46, Calif. Richard R. Mathison, Asst. Pub- 
lisher. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy, $5.00 a 
year. This is a regional magazine covering Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and Nevada. Par- 
ticularly interested in articles from the North- 
west. Subject matter covers a wide range of gen- 
eral interest. Currently would like to see solid, 
factual exposes, profiles of significant people, 
background articles using some current news peg 
of major importance to area, sophisticated humor. 
Avoid first person travelogues, cheap success 
yarns, or mood sketches. Think pieces considered 
if name of writer important enough to carry 
them. Keep these articles about area Fortnight 
covers. Writing should be tight, factual, and 
backed up with amusing, exciting, or significant 
anecdotes. Prefer 1500 to 3000 word-lengths. 
Currently loaded with Western Americana but 
always open. . . . “Rate is good for regional 
publication and depends on importance of article.” 


Profitable Hobbies, 543 Westport Road, Kans- 
as City 11, Mo. Theodore M. O'Leary, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. . 
Articles wanted here may run up to 4000 words 
about the experiences of actual persons, giving 
names, who are currently profiting financially 
from a hobby. Stress how the hobby is carried 
out and product or service resulting from hobby 
is sold. A thread of human interest should hold 
the article together. Enough of a how-to-do-it 
account so that the reader may use the article as 
a guide to getting started. . Shorts of 200 
words or less telling how specific persons are 
earning spare time income through hobbies or 
unusual services and part-time occupations. Par- 
ticularly need these about men. . Buys pix 
a with mss.; 8x10 glossy prints preferred. 

. Base rate is 1c a word and 200-word fillers 
earn $2.00 each. Photos used bring $2.00-$5.00. 
Pays on acceptance and tries to report on sub- 
missions within 30 days. 


Sir, 21 West 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 





Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and _ revised by 
expert Author and Editor. Individualized “profes sional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each letter a criticism 
a how-to lesson in writing. 

DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 

FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c per renee words. on | $25. Plays $10) 


Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Re ately Waiting. 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 











CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand, 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, WN. Y. 





~——*{ COULD WRITE A BOOK" 





How many times have you said this? How many times 
ney you done it 

If you have an IDEA for a book, but don’t have the time 

(or the experience) to WRITE it, write to me instead: 

Your idea for a book professionally written (or edited, 

pd ze nave “a ty already) by a former foreign 

© has published over a million words— 

both 1 ICTION™ AND FACT. Share subsidy and royalty; 

or collaborate on outline and sample chapters; $200.00—up! 

Write for details without obligation. 
Box R.1, Writer's Digest 








CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and Self-Study courses in Confession Story 
writing. Original confession plots sold for $5.00 each. 
Other services. Send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for complete information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1,000 words; 

60c per 1,000 words with corrections; poetry 

lc per line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service; No Delay 


ELLEN BROWN 


BOX 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 











No ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 
ing author. 


See May Writer’s Dicest 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Opportunity to Have 
YOUR SONG RECORDED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 


by large successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION. Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent guidance in the exploitation of 
your song. Send your song material today for 
FREE examination. Write: 


MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. $10, Box 2507 Hollywood, California 























A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and fields. FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











“I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


The demand for non-fiction of all types—fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never greater. 
New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why editors 
are today telling hundreds of new writers why they'll buy 
their stories. Write right now to 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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copy, $3.00 a year. .. . Articles of sensational, 
strange, and sometimes supernatural subjects of 
interest to men are wanted here. Should be re- 
lated in direct, journalistic style, 1200 to 1800 
words. Payment for these is $75 and an addi- 
tional $5.00 for each picture used to illustrate 
article. . . . Fiction tastes run to hard-boiled tales 
of rugged men and women with compact action. 
Lengths of 1200 to 1800 words. These earn $50. 

. A very limited market for fillers paying $15 
to $35. . . . Pays on publication and requires up 
to a month to report on mss. 


Success Unlimited, 5316 Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. Tracy Taylor, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year... . This is a new 
publication using only articles and inspirational 
verse from four lines up. Editor Taylor states 
that the purpose of this magazine “is to help 
others achieve their success in life. Success is 
getting what you want out of life, without vio- 
lating the rights of others.” To do this Success 
Unlimited seeks inspirational and informational 
article material. 

Inspirational material is further broken down 
into (A) essay material such as that by Napoleon 
Hill, W. Clement Stone, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Harold Blake Walker and (B) stories on how 
others achieved their success in life. It is impera- 
tive that these stories on how others achieved 
success inspire and motivate the reader—so that 















Paper Back. 


Mail to Selected Groups. 
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NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P. O. Box 1646 Offices-Plant: 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 








— 


YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 
TALLANT HOUSE 


Books issued on royalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Close Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials. 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 
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when he gets through a story, he will not say 
“So what?”—but rather he may say “Gee, if 
that fellow can do it, maybe I can, too.” There- 
fore, not interested in a mere listing of another’s 
achievements, but rather: Did the individual set 
up a goal to accomplish? What did he do when 
adversity hit—did he run and hide—did he 
blame others for his mistakes—or did he apply 
more will power to ultimately achieve his goal? 
When “Lady Luck” gave him the cold shoulder, 
did he look for the seed of an equivalent benefit 
in a bad situation and turn it into a stepping 
stone rather than a stumbling block? 


Other facets of an individual’s achievement 
worthy of noting: Did he make a habit of ren- 
dering more and better service than was ex- 
pected of him—in a pleasant mental attitude? 
How did he use his personal initiative—his en- 
thusiasm—improve his personality? How did he 
exercise team work—discipline himself? Did he 
employ applied faith, or believing by doing? 
How did his positive mental attitude help him? 

Articles in the Informational line can apply to 
salaried, sales, professional, or self-employed indi- 
viduals. Scheduled articles include “How to Get 
a Patent’—‘How to Improve Your Reading 
Ability’—“What to Do with Your Manuscript” 
—“How to Handle a Job Interview,” etc, These 
articles should be so complete that when a reader 
finishes them he will have enough information 
right in the article to enable him to act. 

These informational articles can also be about 
organizations, service or professional, which read- 
ers can participate in or start in their own locale 
to bring about richer, fuller living. 

Also interested in articles containing reliable, 
proven tests which the reader can take and grade 
and benefit from. 

The essay type inspirational articles should 
run about 800 words in length, and stories on 
individuals and informational pieces kept to 
about 1300 words. Will consider manuscripts 
from 500 words to 1500 words. Rates are from 
approximately $25.00 to approximately $75.00 or 
five cents a word. 


House Organs 


Builders Publishing Co., 100 Stevens Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. Harry Bernstein, Editor. 
Publishes three magazines—Your Home Tomor- 
row, Your Home Planner, and Building Digest— 
which are distributed free by banks, realtors, and 
builders. . . . In the market for material on home 
furnishing, decorating, maintenance, gardening, 
and all other matters of interest to home-owners. 
Lengths of 1000 words, illustrated with photos, 
sketches, etc., are preferred. .. . Pays 2c a word, 
plus $5.00 for each photo. . . . Avoid how-to-do- 
its and stress “don’t-do-it-yourself” since these 
magazines are supported by plumbers, carpen- 
ters, etc, 








EW WATTERS! 







“lf you'd like to see your 
stories in print, tear this 
out and act NOW on 
these great new 


COOPERATIVE OFFERS 
BY CLOVER HOUSE!” 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN A SHORT-SHORT? 


CLOVER HOUSE proudly announces the resumption of 
publication of the cooperative magazine ‘“FIRST STORIES” 
under the editorship of Davis Lott, internationally known 
author get former editor of “‘Storyette’’ magazine. “FIRS 
STORI will contain only the FIRST STORIES of 
unpublished writers with ability. 


5st 2 "ge 
Tired of rejection slips? Then 

find out how you can see your FIRST STORIES 
work in print, in this new type : 

magazine. For unpublished writ- 
ers only . -_ 2000 word limit. 
The Clover House Marketing 
Division also acts as your 
age agent to promote your 
mss., en published, to the 
fullest. 


TO PARTICIPATE, DO THIS: 
Mail your best short-short to 
Clover House “today for free 
reading and Qualification Analy- 
sis Report by Mr. Lott, without 
cost or obligation. 


Stories must be typed double-space. Enclose TWO 
stamped reply envelopes. (One is for return of Mr. Lott's 
Analysis Report, with details on requirements for co- 
operative participation, if your story qualifies.) Only 12 
writers can be published in each issue, on a first come, 
first served basis. If you wish sample copy of last issue 
enclose 50c to cover cost and mailing. 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN A SHORT STORY ? 


IF YOU have a short ony not ve 10,000 words in 
length, it may qualify for Volume I of the 1955 edition 
of the new, hard-cover cooperative Short Story Anthology 
Series now being compiled by Clover House. wy xd send 
in your stor, fos a reading by Mr. Lott without c are or 
obligation. nclose TWO stamped reply envelopes. (One 
is for return of Mr. Lott’s Qualification Analysis Report, 
with details on requirements for cooperative a a aaa 
if your story qualifies.) First come, first serv 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN A BOOK? 


THEN READ THIS FREE OFFER NOW OPEN TO YOU 


BOOK AUTHORS: Always get two subsidy bids before 
you sign any publisher’s contract. Our low overhead and 
modern all-under-one-roof methods can save you, too, up 
to 47% of Eastern prices. That’s why we say it may pay 
you well to ag ony Clover House publishing and 
marketing facilities. Let us prove to you how we can get 

. too, into print faster, more efficiently and at 
less cost. Our Hollywood and New York Agents will also 
exploit any TV, Radio or Motion Picture ssibilities to 
the fullest for you. So why delay? Mail us the first 
chapter (with return postage) for free reading and ap- 
praisal y Mr. Lott, and our minimum subsidy estimate 
report. No S atce cy iate sa ote: Or send $3 for 
latest title: GINS AT F ** by Frances G. 
Rogers and Joh +, ¥ HAR. writers helped 
and brought along by Mr. Lott’s expert revision and aid. 
See for yourself how your book can look between hard covers. 


(FOR SAMPLE COPY OF OUR 5-PAGE, 
40% ROYALTY CONTRACT, SEND 25c.) 


PUBLISHERS 


P.O. Box 1107-E 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





DAVIS LOTT 
Author, Editor, 
and Literary 
Consultant for 
Clover House. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


1, THE MUSICAL LIBRARY OF A 
LOCAL RADIO STATION. The variety 
of the records; the latest trends in popular, 
rhythm and blues, and country and West- 
ern tunes. Daily number of persons request- 
ing songs; old tunes still in demand; guest 
appearances of well-known singers. 

2. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VET- 
ERAN TRAIN DISPATCHER OF YOUR 
SECTION. Slant: How he controls the 
movements of trains and must know the 
location of each train at all times. Record- 
ing the trains’ movements on a chart; issu- 
ing train orders; the subject’s most exciting 
experiences in his work. 

3. FAMOUS AUTHORS WHOSE 
BIRTH ANNIVERSARIES FALL IN 
AUGUST, AS RUPERT BROOKE, WHO 
WAS BORN ON AUGUST 3, 1887. 
Others include Herman Melville, August 1; 
Percy B. Shelley, August 4; Guy de Mau- 
passant, August 5; Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
August 6; John Galsworthy, August 14; Sir 
Walter Scott, August 15; Bret Harte, Au- 
gust 25; and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Au- 
gust 29. The works that brought them the 
most remuneration; their last products of 
authorship; persons to whom they dedicated 
their books. 

4, THE LARGEST QUARRY IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: Whereas quarrying 


once amounted to an exceedingly dangerous 
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occupation, modern methods have reduced 
the number of accidents among workers. 
The processes employed in quarrying; the 
various pieees of equipment; safety precau- 
tions; markets for the products. The dean 
of the laborers. 


5. STATUES IN THE CAPITAL OF 
YOUR STATE, PARTICULARLY ON 
THE STATE HOUSE GROUNDS. The 
principal accomplishments of the persons so 
honored; descendants of the heroes; the 
makers of the statues and the cost; monu- 
ments that attract the most attention. 


6. THE MAYOR OF YOUR CITY 
AS A CLUB JOINER. Organizations to 
which he has belonged the longest time; 
offices he has held in the clubs; the value 
of the clubs, in the mayor’s estimation; the 
most unusual clubs of which he has been 
a member. Slant: The chief executive’s 
qualities of leadership make him a widely 
sought-after figure in other circles. 


7. A VISIT TO A SURGICAL SUP- 
PLY FACTORY. Slant: The continual 
quest for better surgical items, in keeping 
with the advances in the medical profession. 
Latest improvements. 


8. A POLICEMAN OF YOUR CITY 
OR SECTION WHOSE HOBBY IS 
MAGIC. Slant: How he has become an 
escape artist while he devotes himself to the 
task of arresting law violators and prevent- 
ing them from escaping. Presenting shows; 
handcuff tricks; other feats of escape, as 
freeing himself from a box; tricks the sub- 
ject has developed himself. Does the cop 
hypnotize people? 

9. EARLY DAYS OF ETHER AS AN 
ANESTHETIC IN YOUR CITY AND 
COUNTY. Anniversary angle: William 
Thomas G. Morton, who as a dentist be- 
came one of the first persons to use ether as 
an anesthetic, was born on this day in 1819. 
Consult veteran dentists about their experi- 
ences, contrasting old and new methods. 


10. SNAKE HUNTING WITH A 
CAMERA. See a prominent naturalist. The 
longest snakes he has photographed; the 
different kinds of reptiles in the state; 
tangling with snakes; what the naturalist 
has found to be the best hunting grounds 


for reptiles; false beliefs about snakes. 
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11. SUICIDE NOTES. Do most suicide 
victims leave notes? What percentage of 
such notes are messages of love? Have 
suicides increased or declined in number in 
your county within recent years? Do more 
women than men leave suicide notes? The 
leading reasons for suicides, as related by 
local officers. 

12. A WOMAN OPERATOR OF A 
SKATING RINK. Is she an expert skater 
herself? Do many oldsters patronize the 
place? Small kids who are unusually pro- 
ficient. Facts about roller derbies. 

13. NAME WRITING ON WET 
PAVEMENT IN YOUR CITY. Have 
people lost any zest for writing their names 
on wet pavement during the past decade or 
so? Methods found effective in curbing the 
practice. 

14. HOW ATHLETES WEAR 
GLASSES WHILE PARTICIPATING IN 
SPORTS. Slant: The little-known impor- 
tance of the contact lens, a plastic eyeglass 
worn underneath the eyelid, next to the eye- 
ball. How the players depend upon these 
contact lenses because the athletes cannot 
wear ordinary glasses during the game be- 
cause of the danger. How contact lenses 
also serve actors and actresses well. 

15. THE DEAN OF COUNTRY 
STORE OPERATORS IN YOUR 
COUNTY. How he has survived the woes 
that have caused the country store to fade 
aS an institution. Items and prices in the 
early existence of the establishment; changes 
in the shopping methods of the rural popu- 
lation. Any robberies? 

16. THE MOST WIDELY TRAV- 
ELED DOGS IN YOUR CITY. How they 
accompany their owners, as government 
officials or lecturers, on trips into distant 
states. Any trouble in obtaining lodging for 
the pets? Have the dogs become lost at any 
time? Tips on traveling with canines. 

17. WOMEN WHO SERVE AS 
MEMBERS OF CITY COUNCILS IN 
YOUR STATE. Their greatest achieve- 
ments so far; leading objectives. Are their 
husbands engaged in politics? Do any of the 
women aspire to rise to the mayorship? 

18. AN INTERVIEW WITH A HOS- 
PITAL LIBRARIAN IN YOUR SEC- 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 

$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face") 
$5,000 from Rinso 

7 Hawaian Vacations 

2 Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

9 $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATIONI 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 414 
ME 4-7027 


, Indiana 








IT'S TIME TO WRITE 


about DECEMBER in JUNE! Get the new, 
bigger year-round Writer’s Calendar for better 
timing and more sales! Send $1 to 


IT'S TIME TO WRITE 
700 So. Umatilla Way Denver 23, Colerade 











SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) anteien, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Roed Cleveland 18, Ohio 














106 WRITERS WANTED 


interested in reading the fascinating, factual story of the 

woman w ae. by one one act of hers, obeed America from 

one colont: SA before Columbus = a eogoese 

= a copious footnotes. Stamp brings further details 

; (or enclose dollar for postpaid book). oe erite today to 

3 : Box 411 (WD-1) Barnstable 
+ The Antiquarian “Cape cod, Massachasetts 
































A VITAL MESSAGE TO WRITERS: 


DYNAMIC STORY-BUILDING opens a glorious new 
fiction world to you because it sapegmee writing 
problems in a manner far more efiective than any 
method ever used before. It finds the heart of your stor 
and gives it the spark of life that makes fiction sell. It 
reaches into your own heart and gives you writing 
mastery and writing joy such as you have not known 
before. 

You learn to write as boa have dreamed of writing. 
Dynamic Story-Building vitalizes your story— 
and it vitalizes your whole outlook upon fiction. 
Your story or story-idea, with $5, will bring you 
a thrilling new experience in writing. 

"*i# anything can make you a writer, 
Dynamic Story-Building will do it."' 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. 


Sell the Scripts 





New York 19, N. Y. 











You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 

















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 


FREE sso. Sate 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ‘Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 











TION. Slant: The importance of the li- 
brarian in the recovery of patients, as she 
provides good reading matter that gives the 
patients a cheerful outlook. The favorite 
books, fiction and non-fiction, at present; 
authors preferred by patients. 

19. LOSS OF OBJECTS IN THE 
COURTHOUSE OF YOUR COUNTY. 
The strangest items lost and recovered; re- 
wards offered for the finding of articles; 
examples of how most people still believe 
that honesty is the best policy. Letters from 
distant points about lost things in the court- 
house. 

20. THE HABIT I FOUND HARD- 
EST TO BREAK. Ask the foremost citi- 
zens, including the mayor, for their recollec- 
tions. Bets about ability to cast aside habits. 
The most effective methods to break habits, 
according to the local residents. 

21. RARE HUMOR AS DISPLAYED 
BY JUDGES OF YOUR STATE. Veteran 
court officials can recount numerous exam- 
ples, as shown at trials, and the jurists 
themselves can unfold their favorite stories. 

22. A NUTRITION SPECIALIST IN 
A LOCAL HOSPITAL. Average number 
of meals served daily; information about 
food for sick persons; the most important 
points about making a meal a success. Are 
Bible verses served with some of the meals, 
as on Sundays? 

23. HUSBANDS AND WIVES WHO 
STAR IN LITTLE THEATER PLAYS 
IN YOUR CITY OR SECTION. Per- 
formances that gave them the greatest 
amount of satisfaction. Would they like to 
become professionals? 

24. THE FOUNDING OF JOHNS 
HOPKINS HOSPITAL AT _ BALTI- 
MORE. The institution came into existence 
on August 24, 1863, with Hopkins using his 
fortune made as a wholesale grocer in Balti- 
more to establish the hospital and also Johns 
Hopkins University and an orphanage for 
Negro children. 

25. WELL-KNOWN ATHLETES OF 
YOUR STATE IN THE ROLE OF 
COOKS. Their favorite foods; how they 
like to entertain their close friends with 
meals; dieting at times. 


26. HEALTH LAWS IN INDUSTRY. 
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Improvement of working conditions through 
legislation; safety devices; water supplies 
and sanitation methods. Slant: How meet- 
ing standards, as in lighting and ventila- 
tion, assures better health as well as better 
production. 

27. YOUR CITY’S MOST EXTEN- 
SIVE COLLECTOR OF CLASSICAL 
RECORDS. Is the collector an outstanding 
musician? The records prized highest by the 
collector; the waxings most difficult to ob- 
tain. The collector’s large fund of knowledge 
about classical matters. 

28. PIONEERS IN RAILROAD 
MAIL SERVICE: Today marks the ninety- 
first anniversary of the inception of such 
service. An insight into the operation now, 
like sorting the mail as the train travels. 
Slant: How the mail car is nothing less 
than a busy postoffice on rails. 

29. COLLEGE PRESIDENTS OF 
YOUR STATE AS SPEAKERS. The num- 
ber of speaking invitations they average 
monthly; their longest trips to fill engage- 
ments; wide range of subjects on which they 
speak. 

30. CITY AND COUNTY PRISON- 
ERS WHO CONTINUE THEIR MU- 
SICAL HOBBIES. Any trios or quartets? 
Do hillbilly tunes predominate? Religious 
songs that rank as favorites; numbers com- 
posed by inmates themselves. 


$1, DETECTIVE ON THE ARSON 
SQUAD OF THE LOCAL POLICE DE- 
PARTMENT. The most baffling cases of 
arson he has solved ; the most destructive in- 
stances of arson. Have women been appre- 
hended as firebugs? Strange reasons given 
by arsonists. 





HOLLYWOOD GHOSTS, ASSOCIATED 
Dorothy Doyle Lane Selznick 
Raymond Edmund Batten 


offer a Pleased-to-Meet-You deal to new clients. Your 
short short or article, up to 1500 words, fully ghosted 
for market—$10. 

Hot news: Sales on How-to and inspirational books are 
zooming. We specialize on shaping and readying books 
for publication. 

Dorothy Doyle, original Hollywood Ghost, will continue 
to turn out her expert rewrites on novels, short stories, 
confessions. All jobs strictly confidential. Prompt re- 
port; no reading fee. 


Hollywood Ghosts, Associated 
824 25th Street Santa Monica, Calif. 








ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN MANUSCRIPTS 


Essays, Theses, etc., typed by experienced college gradu- 
ate. All work proofread, minor corrections made, carbon 
free, mailed flat. Please add postage. 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 


E. S. MAURER 


3440 Ridgewood Ave. Montreal, Canada 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


ded by editors of 
by thousands of successful writers. 





Endorsed by leading ed 
national mavrazines. used 
= the PLOT GENIE furnish vou With countless dramatic plots 


the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks Send today 
ed free descr'ptive literature. 


. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 











BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group on writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sopentsne currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








STORIES ° 
PLAYS ° 


Salable Material Handled on 10% 





NOVELS ° 


SOLD 
NEW WRITERS WANTED! 


Basis; Reasonable Reading Fees for Newcomers. 
Expert, Frank Critical Evaluations. 


THE CHARLES AGENCY 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





ARTICLES 
TV SCRIPTS 


MU 3-1093 
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By Auriel Macfie 


_ WOODMAN Is one of the few 
successful television writers who has 
made “the big cross-over’ from radio to 
TV, but not without trepidation, she says. 

In order to prepare herself for the grand 
transition Mrs. Woodman “boned up” for 
three long, arduous months in Hollywood 
studying . . . not television technique, but 
screen writing. 

Mrs. Woodman had the opportunity to 
be coached by several leading film writers. 
Though you may not have the same 
chances, she says you'll be able to do it by 
yourself almost as quickly if you buy books 
on screen writing techniques and study 
them. (See our Booklist. ) 

Before TV, Ruth Woodman was very 
content to script the popular “Death Valley 
Days” series for the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company which began in 1930, continued 
on radio until 1944, and in September 1951 
came back on television. The format was 
the same—true stories of the West—and the 
script-writer was the same. But Mrs. Wood- 
man discovered that the switch to the visual 
medium necessitated a great deal of new 
research. 

Here are some of her observations which 
may give you clues to look for in your own 
work: 

In her first television script she had a 
scene in which a man on horseback rode 
up to a cabin, got off his horse, strode to 
the door and knocked. The next shot was 
from within the cabin showing the man 
entering—and, of necessity, the Death Val- 
ley background thru the open door. 
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Without realizing it, Ruth had written 
one of the most expensive scenes possible, 
The company would have had to travel to 
Death Valley for that one exterior shot (all 
their outdoor shots are authentic). Also the 
additional scene was too much for that 
particular film budget. After a conference 
with producer Dorothy McCann the scene 
was played entirely by sound. You heard 
the horse and rider arrive, saw him, in a 
tight shot, as he entered the cabin door. 
This proves that it is not impossible to 
change your camera angles when a pro- 
ducer insists, and still convey the same 
thought in your story line. 

Mrs. Woodman also got involved in the 
problems of casting — and costuming — in 
making her radio-to-T V-switch. During the 
radio days she had written a script about 
the well-known Indian Chief, Sequoia. It 
didn’t matter what the actor looked like on 
radio. But for television Mrs. Woodman 
had to do a great deal more research. For 
one thing, every picture she found of Se- 
quoia—to aid the casting director—pictured 
him wearing a turban. Should they use the 
turban, which seemed to give an oriental 
character foreign to the Old West, or 
should they eschew this headgear despite 
the fact that the Cherokees affected 
turbans? 

Their final decision was to use the turban 
—but not until after many, many weeks of 
research. 

In 1931, Mrs. Woodman observes, radio 
scripts travelled at the well-known snails’ 
pace, so if you have any old 20-page scripts 
in your file that you think you can rewrite 
for television . . . you’ll have to add. The 
“Death Valley Days” television scripts run 
around 40 pages—practically twice again 
as much as the old radio scripts. 

Mrs. Woodman is among the many TV 
writers I’ve talked to lately who prefer to 
write their first draft by hand. (Is this be- 
coming a trend?) She feels it is easier to 
make corrections as she writes in pencil— 
and also that eliminating the machine be- 
tween author and story gets her closer to 
her thoughts and ideas. 

Though she lives in Rye, New York, she 
has made many trips to Death Valley to 
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research. Before she wrote her first script 
the Borax Co. sent her to Death Valley, 
assigned an “old hand” as her guide, and 
a 20-mule-team driver as their chaperone. 
She spent months of each year for the next 
fifteen years in the West gathering these 
true stories. Despite her familiarity with this 
region she keeps two books constantly at her 
side which she highly recommends to West- 
ern TV writers. They are Western Words, 
(a dictionary of the Range, Trail and Cow 
Camp) by Ramon F. Adams, published by 
the University of Oklahoma and the Ameri- 
can Thesaurus of Slang by Lestor Berry and 
Melvin Van de Bark, published by Crowell. 

If you’re set on crossing “the great 
divide” from radio to television, as Mrs. 
Woodman was, (or from magazine, news- 
paper or any other from of scribbling, for 
that matter) get out your screenwriting 
manuals, There are numerous books on the 
subject in any library. And they'll be your 
most valuable “podner” as you hit the new 
trail, 


Writers in the News 


Stanley Niss has sold Four Star Produc- 
tions a starring vehicle for David Niven 
entitled “Cookie’s Tour” . . . Writer Peter 
Packer has completed the first 20th-Fox 
telefilm script for “My Friend Flicka” series 
slated to roll in the next several weeks. 
Writer Jack Robinson, who first joined Jack 
Webb on “Dragnet” radio and TV three 
weeks ago, ticks off his 115th script for the 
top video drama with this week’s broadcast 
and telecast. Under terms of a recent deal 
between Robinson and Webb, the writer 
will continue scripting “Dragnet” for TV, 
but is free to accept writing assignments for 
feature motion pictures . . .. Several 
months ago a film scripted by John Lucas, 
“The Legacy,” was done on “Studio 57” 
in Los Angeles. The Toronto Star called 
and made a deal to serialize it for its maga- 
zine section . . . Ziv Television now has an 
editorial board working in association with 
writers to turn out new and fresh ideas that 
will improve dramatic shows . . . Eight 
stories for the Loretta Young show, which 
resumes shooting June 20, already have 
been approved, and writers Marian Thomp- 





BOY MEETS GIRL 

BOY: “Hello, Sally! I took your advice 
and enrolled for a year’s home 
study in TV writing!” 

GIRL: “Wonderful! Even now TV is us- 
ing up millions of words every 
day! What a future for the 
writer!” 

BOY: “Right. And now is the time to 
get in on the ground floor.” 

GIRL: “With whom did you enroll?” 

BOY: “American Television Institute.” 

GIRL: “They’re tops! Endorsed by Bob 
Hope and so many big people— 
and all personal training with no 
mass production stuff. But aren’t 
they expensive?” 

BOY: “I should say not! Just a small 
amount each month —and they 
even have a short course for only 
a few dollars, including the fa- 
mous textbook, “Writing for Tele- 
vision, by Eric Heath. Don’t 
know how they do it! 

Right here we break In to exclaim: 
“Write us and find out!" 
AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
7221 Clinton.Street, Hollywood 36, California 





FREE 
2 Carbon Copies 


Manuscripts, shorts, etc., typed neatly without erasures! 
Only 45c per M. 
HELEN BAKER 
50J Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 





FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY and Pickup 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose 
ONTES $2,000 


c — $2, A 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION — NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. ALL FORMS 60c PER 1,000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 


WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer thet ie nee for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold ety A all 

LION records of various labels | the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 


Long-established service. 
HIBBELER 


RAY 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, iil. 








TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
No Scripts Please! Query First! 
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TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
TV technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 
interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 


For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 








TYPING 


With neatness, accuracy, and promptness. 
Minor corrections if desired. Carbon copy. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Carbon free. 


MRS. J. O. VITTETOE 
11616 Blue Ridge Grandview, Missouri 








NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amazi course that does not teach you how to 
write. Instead grapho i sis Coebinage 2 UE yo natural interest 
makes them wares thi ‘ou | opie think—what 

es . fombine this with sour writing rd 
you pA dy to write—and cash checks. D.K. did 
aa over $300 from LIBERTY P.D.S. writing ire w ‘and 
aw ry ee OFFIC R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. -P.A, 
OFFICE, Wa acta now. Free Trial cone Give 
. No obligatio 


igs Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield, Missouri 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision.. The story will 
be yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3,000 words $2.50—to 7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 














WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 






















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


PROMPT—NEAT—ACCURATE 
60c PER 1000 WORDS 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. All work 
proofread and mailed flat. 
Please add postage 
LILLIAN SUIB 
7202 Patricia Lane Houston, Texas 
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son, William Bruckner, Lowell Hawley and 
Gene Levitt are preparing the teleplay 
scripts. 


Trade News 
NBC has set aside a reputed $2,000,000 


to develop promising young comedy writers. 
The project is the first phase of a major 
talent development drive—writers, actors, 
producers and directors. 

Leonard H. Hole, who heads NBC’s 
talent hunt, said the Comedy Writer Devel- 
opment Plan was taken up first because of 
the urgent need for finding such talent. He 
said letters had gone to thousands of people 
who might be of aid in the search. 

According to Hole, writers “who show 
real promise” will be given an intensive 
writing course under NBC support. Eventu- 
ally some may be brought to New York for 
a final training stage. More specific details 
on this project next week. 

At just about the same time that NBC 
Prexy Pat Weaver made the above plans 
public in New York, two top television 
comedy writers in Hollywood were urging 
the networks towards that goal. Producer- 
writers Ray Singer and Dick Chevillat, 
currently winding up their first TV season 
with “It’s a Great Life” predicted, “the top 
writers in TV today have, in the main, been 
recruited from radio. But with top radio 
comedy shows giving way to other formats, 
how is the new talent for TV to develop? 
The answer is obvious. The networks must 
set up a form of subsidy, to train new 
writers even as starlets are groomed by the 
motion picture studios.” 

Singer and Chevillat continued, “Since 
the inception of television, writers have been 
the most difficult talent to find. Top star 
names, directors and producers are far more 
available. But a writer must write if he is 
to develop; and without the guidance of a 
network he is destined to founder in 
obscurity.” 

NBC, it would appear, is about to give 
the writer that much needed guidance. 


Markets and TV Film Activity 


These films started rolling before the 
cameras in Hollywood this month. We hope 
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By Pat Fulford 


ULY AND AucusT, the two slowest months 
J in the cartoon business always bring 
more requests for information on schools 
and courses than any other time. It might 
be a good idea to look into the best known 
and most widely advertised correspondence 
course of them all, The Famous Artists 
Course in Westport, Connecticut. 

This course, given by twelve of America’s 
top flight illustrators, is the most thorough, 
not to mention the most glamourous art 
course in existence today. All branches of 
Commercial and Fine Arts are taught by 
experienced, selling artists, and it is all done 
through the mail. 

Movie stars like Jane Wyman, Dinah 
Shore and Corinne Calvert are ardent stu- 
dents. There is no age limit. There are old 
people like Alice Whitlock, who is over 
eighty and never drew or painted before, 
and who has sold 600 pictures after only 
three years of study. 

The twelve illustrators are: Norman, 
Rockwell, Steve Dohanos, Austin Briggs, 
Jon Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Peter 
Helck, Robert Fawcett, Dong Kingman, 
Harold Von Schmidt, Ben Stahl, Al Parker, 
and the founder and president, Albert 
Dorne. Under their direct supervision thirty- 
five well-known commercial artists instruct 
the students. Ten to twelve prominent 
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painters are also on the staff. A unique 
feature is a clause in the instructors’ con- 
tracts which states that they must sell com- 
mercial art either in. the magazines or 
advertising, a given number of months 
to remain on the staff of the Famous 
Artists. So the students have the added 
thrill of seeing the work of their own in- 
structors appearing in current magazines 
on the stands. 


There are two courses, beginning and 
advanced. Applicants must pass entering 
tests to be accepted at all. The advanced 
course, which is under the direction of the 
famous twelve personally, is taken by active 
commercial artists who need the stimula- 
tion of working closely with other top 
notchers. About 90% of those applying for 
the advanced course are turned down. 


The first step after acceptance, is the 
arrival of four large leather bound books 
which contain magnificent color plates and 
black and white illustrations—plus a draw- 
ing board and an art kit with enough sup- 
plies to last several lessons. Just to look at 
these books is an experience in itself. Every 
page has detailed drawing in different 
stages of completion. The text is clear and 
simple, easy to follow. Each assignment is 
on a specific subject. When the student 
returns the drawing, it is studied by his 
particular instructor who places a tissue 
overlay on the drawing and actually re- 
draws the picture the way it should be 
done. 


The instructor also writes a personal 
letter with each criticism so there can be 
no doubt in the student’s mind as to just 
what is wanted. This system results in the 
closest, most conscientious teacher-student 
relationship possible and is of great value 
throughout the course. 


The student’s letter of application giving 
his background, education and final goal is 
always before the instructor, who guides 
the pupil through short cuts suited for his 
particular needs. The course takes three 
years, but can be completed in a much 
shorter time. So that the student will not 
be influenced by one particular instructor’s 
work, the lessons are arranged so that the 
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pupil will have the benefit of criticism from 
several top notch artists. 

The school itself in Westport, Connecti- 
cut, is being enlarged to include more 
courses. The next one, in the works for 
some time, a cartoon course, is scheduled 
for January. 

Some of the thirty-five instructors are: 
Mike Mitchell whose pictures appear regu- 
larly in Collier’s and the American Mag- 
azine, Scott Evans, well-known cover artist, 
Duval Braun advertising, Alex Domonkos, 
and Ingals Qually, to mention a few. The 
artists conducting painting courses include 
many of the greats in the art world such as 
Stuart Davis, Doris Lee, Adolph Dehn Syd 
Solomon and Fletcher Martin. In the 
painting course, the student’s picture is 
photographed on a 16x20 paper canvas 
and as much as two hours are spent correct- 
ing it. The painting course consists of ten 
lessons. 

Dedicated men conduct the Famous Art- 
ists Course and every one of them devote 
their talents and most of their time to 
turning out successful artists who can ac- 
tually be trained to support themselves and 
their families in whatever branch of the arts 
they are best suited for. The course, which 
is now seven years old, has students from all 
over the world. The beginner can do no 
better anywhere and will consider his 
money well spent when he sees the almost 
immediate improvement and the steady 
progress in his work while taking the 
Famous Artists Course. 

* ” * 

Depending upon how sincere you are 
about cartooning there is a mimeographed 
monthly publication The Gag Re-Cap, pub- 
lished by Earle Tempel, P. O. Box 430, Van 
Buren Arkansas, that you will want to know 
about. 

This publication contains about 35 mime- 
ographed pages per issue, size 8/2 x 14, list- 
ing, for each major publication, this valu- 
able information: 


1. Name and address of major publication 
buying cartoons along with the name of 
the cartoon editor and base rate paid. 

2. The actual gag line of each cartoon used, 
as well as the page number on which it 
appears and the name of the cartoonist. 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year os Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This t seller —p & gag- 
writers and cartoonists angie - 4 te various dev 

for prod selling ga complete analysis of eoreeee 
humor. Fully illustrat $2.00 





Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. ..............cceeececsseeeeerss $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 

made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. ............+se.seeeeeeee: $2.00 

Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS “°°: 2 01-32 "¥ 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING SERVICE 


ii Min ling, 
a Hon, orommer “All work pan om and ray far 
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with one carbon plus extra first and 

it at pages. = ise's ber er, thousand —— short lengths; 50c per 

lus > En age. 

ADDITIONAL “SERVICES avelopes and postcards ad- 
dressed. Reasonable ra’ ‘oetry one cent a line. 


RUTH E. HERMAN 
1541 Elvin Avenue Winter Park, Fiorida 


CARTOONING for FUN or MONEY! 


Read | * American Cartoonist —ma ine of the Comic 
Art P 1946. t market ™_ 
cartoon ideas, tips, chit chat. 12 issues for $2. 


y 


write for free sample and membership ceplsetion. 


AMERICAN CARTOONIST ASSOCIATION 
(a non-profit corporation 
Box 38396 


Hollywood 38, California 
WRITE SONGS? 
Magazines for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c — $2 per yeor 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 




















We Are Always Buying 


Girls -CARTOONS - General 
FILLERS * JOKES « EPIGRAMS 
Fast Action—Prompt Payment 


HUMORAMA, INC. 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


tly and pomueatale on fine 20-lb. bond paper. 
Inclu extra first and last page and carbon copy. I 

minor corrections if desired, and mail flat. 60c 
per 1,000 words plus postage. 


ED JORDAN 
1205 E. Vermont Street Indianapolis 2, indiana 


It’s KING SIZE 3 CARTON NEWS — 

PHOTOS — INSTRUCT SS CAL _ on _ im SPECIAL 
ARTICLES— F ‘T TI 
GAG WhITERS MARKET fists NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE Lr gt yt OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 00 SIX MONTHS 
Direct from the heart of the blishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1 ‘00. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 

123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characterization, 
background, dialogue. It’s yours, exclusively, 
written especially for you—-no two Sherwood 
“Briefs” are the same—each is 1000 words 
or more—an invaluable tcol that does all the 
mechanical work for you, lets you write crea- 
tively! Short story, book length, radio, tele- 
vision, movie—you name it, SHERWOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 

It’s never too late to start—and the time to 
start is NOW, if you want to cash in on the 
largest, most ‘lucrative market in publishing 
history—so—do it now—full information will 
reach you return mail. 


FOR FREE DETAILS 
Send your name and address to: 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Dept. A-6 
1534 Shirley Place Pomona, Calif. 








“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Triple your production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on 
return- mail disc. A specialized service to speed your 
“potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk It — We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems come subject) at once, 
—we iN send you 
information on how te convert your poem inte a song: 


for consideration as song materia 


also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 
RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


accurately, neatly, according to your 
instructions. Bond, free carbon, 50c per 
M words. 


GERDA LAMB 
Toad Hollow Barneveld, New York 








It's New!! IT'S THE "WRITE" WAY!! 


The Numerical Writing Courses are sopecially designed for the 
Somiener and semi-pro writer who is it difficult to get 

ach Lesson ke ators: a_ distinct cory phase. ach 
Aesigam ment i is a complete YOU are taught how to make 
salable what YOU write oe apply ying proven methods to your 
own individual style. Condu personally by a selling writer. 


THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
3698 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 
Pe cetgn pore 
Criticisms $1 per M; Typing 60c © M; Honest evaluation and 
overall criticism ‘a novels $25. Ghosting a speciality. 
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Here’s how it looks on the printed page: 


American Legion (M) (April issue) (Irving 

Hershbein, 720 5th Ave., 
TY, 19, NY) ($50.00) 

44 (Cavalli) Wile coming into house 
rolling hat boxes across 
floor with her feet. Says to 
husband: “Oh, nothing 
much. Just window shop- 
ping, mostly.” 

46 (Sivic) TV repairman to crying 
boy: “Sorry, kid 
doesn’t look like I’m gonna 
make it in time for ‘Drag- 
net.’’ 


52 (Porges) Doctor to fisherman in his 
office: “Oh, come now... 
Swallowing a fly isn’t that 
serious. 

The Gag Re-Cap can be used two ways by 

cartoonists. One, it provides a means to 

avoid plagiarism. 

The more positive way of using this infor- 
mation is to file, on 3x 5 cards, gags in the 
fields that interest you: banking, baking, 
girly, business or whatever. Shortly you will 
have a substantial file of cards showing gags 
that have been used in a specific field along 
with the price paid and name of magazine 
which bought cartoon. Also you might list 
the page number if you want to go to your 
library to look up any one of them. Begin- 
ning cartoonists might want to draw up 
some of these gags for practice and then 
refer to the published cartoon to see how 
the professional cartoonists handled it. 

But the pro has another use for these 
cards. With 100 gags on business, tacked 
on neat 3x5 cards on his work desk or 
drawing board, the gag writer or cartoonist 
will instantly begin to work on switches and 
create fresh, new gags from the wealth of 
stimulating ideas right before his eyes. A 
6 months trial subscription to The Gag Re- 
Cap is $5.00 and our investigation shows 
that Mr. Tempel sincerely intends to pub- 
lish monthly. However, a subscription to 
any small, mimeographed publication is a 
chance — we’d give Earle Tempel nine 
chances out of ten to last. He’s been going 
nine months, now. And good luck to him! 


Late Cartoon News 


Bluebook 230 Park Ave. New York 17, 
N.Y. Editor Ed McLaughlin is actively 
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buying once more. Male slant gags, some 
pretty girl gags, sport and general at aver- 
age $35 on acceptance. 

Small Homes Guide, 621 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill. Gags on home remodeling, 
constructing, etc., at $10, on acceptance. 
The editor is W. W. Wood to whom batches 
may be addressed. 

Art Photography, 542 N. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. Girly stuff, some general 
photography dark room gags, at $10. This 
magazine also puts out Guns Magazine 
which uses a few cartoons. 

Derby Press, 251 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Travel gags bought by W. Brooks at 
an unstated price. Better query here. 

Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Art Herzog, the new editor, wants no 
women slant gags. Rugged male point of 
view only, at $30, on acceptance. 

Magna Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. Red Kirby is buying 
now for the next issues for four books. 
Girly gags only at a quick $10. Professional 
drawing is a must here as locals keep editor 
Red Kirby pretty well stocked up. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Young married people read the mag- 
azine and gags based on domestic doings 
of the newly married are of interest to edi- 
tor Bob Brown. Top pay here—$100 but 
competition is keen and not too many are 
used. An occasional spread gets in when 
there is room. Prices by arrangement for 
these. 

True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Bill McIntyre wants male slant material 
only and is especially interested in sports 
in season. Now working on September- 
October subjects. 

Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Ed Fitzgerald, who super- 
vises everything that goes into the mag- 
azine, also selects cartoons. Baseball is 
bought all year round, other sports in sea- 
son. Once a month look in person at this 
magazine. $25 on acceptance for spectator 
sports. 

Household Magazine, 912 Kansas Ave., 
Topeka, Kansas, is overstocked at this writ- 
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FELLERS' noc 3 
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NO MORE PAYING FOR BOOKS ; 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED 
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Personalized Typing 
Manuscripts Typed With Your Preferences In Mind 


Electric typing—24 hour service on most work. 1, 2, 
free carbons—three payment plans. Mss. acknowledged 
at once—minor corrections, 20 or 16 lb. bond—50c per 


thousand words. 
T. A. TUCKER 
5718 Temple City Boulevard Temple City, Calif. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send S0c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 
EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable, service. Approved editor’s style on 16-Ib. 
or 20-lb. bond paper. Extra first and last pages. One 
carbon free copy. Corrections in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, etc. All work proofread and mailed to you FLAT. 
40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. Editing and 
typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. (New Electric 


typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
868 South Pearl, Suite #2 Denver 9, Colorado 


WRITING RECORDS FOULED UP? 


Keep up-to-the-minute records of manuscripts, mar- 
kets, market analysis and pertinent notes in the 
new WRITER’S PERSONAL RECORD. 

Complete In a Loose Leaf Binder........... $1.00 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order to 


JAMES H. BEATTY 
660 Nightingale Dr. Miami Springs, Florida 
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THE EASIEST WAY TO 
MAKE SONGWRITING PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


More new songwriters are now selling their 
songs than ever before. My new, easy method 
shows you how to write and sell your songs. 
Anyone can learn! Write for Free Details. 
Meadowlark Music School, 315 Sumner Road, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 




















AUTHORS ‘ 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 

















SHORT STORIES ONLY 


Helpful, down-to-earth criticisms. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Prompt service. Up to 5,000 words only 
$3.00 Send ms. or inquiry to 


STORIES 
132 Tibbetts Rd. Yonkers 5, New York 

















Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 
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ELENA QUINN 
7822 Brockmill Road Downey, California 
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Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. Editor Jerome Beatty Jr. is interested 
in seeing more spreads and is now working 
on Fall ideas. Some sports, football for 
instance, would be welcome at this time. 
Top rates in the field are paid here, on 
acceptance. No beginners here. 


American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. Hillis Clark, on the 
other hand, does not want sports at all for 
this family magazine. Domestic gags here 
only. Professional quality in both drawing 
and gags are a must. Beginners have no 
chance at this market either. 


The New York Cartoon News, 123-35 
82nd Rd., Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. Don 
Ulsh, editor-publisher has introduced a new 
feature in his cartoonist trade magazinc 
which should be of great value to subscrib- 
ers. On a page entitled “How” he takes a 
a certain subject each month and has a 
different artist illustrate how to draw it up 
professionally. For instance in the May 
issue there’s a whole page drawn by Doty, 
well-known cartoonist and illustrator, on 
how to draw a mailbox. He has every con- 
ceivable mail box, big ones and little ones, 
RFD and even the office suggestion box, 
drawn in all kinds of positions. In another 
issue, a page was devoted to perspective. 
If cartoonists cut out and save these pages, 
file them away, they will soon have a valu- 
able collection of drawn up props they can 
refer to at once whenever they need them. 
A subscription to the N.Y. Cartoon News 
is $6.00 a year and is full of market infor- 
mation, drawing instruction and gossip 
about artists and editors in the trade. 
















REVIEWS in key periodicals. 


for prompt and frank evaluation to: 


489 Fifth Avenue 





EENY - MEENY - MINEY - MO! 


THAT'S NO WAY TO CHOOSE A PUBLISHER! 
THIS IS WHAT WE DO TO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 


¢ Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA. 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense. 


DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make yes | proud of YOUR BOOK 
We are looking for good novels, poetry, non-fiction, juveniles, 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





Send your manuscript WITHOUT DELAY 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Travel Markets 
(Continued from page 34) 


within one week. We are a specialized 
publication and suggest that prospective 
authors request sample copy of magazine 
at 25c for copy.” 

Trail-R-News, 546 W. Colorado, Box 
1551, Glendale 4, California. This one is 
for the writer who is himself a trailerite. 
Says Jack Kneass, Managing Editor: 

“Articles on travel are not desired by us 
unless the person writing them has actually 
traveled in a trailer. 

This magazine buys from six to eight 
articles a month from free lance writers. 
Now actively in the market for fresh ma- 
terial, on the Midwest and other areas. 

“We have no format, and would not like 
to rank one article over another. Some 
articles we run are straight humor. What 
we are after is information, slanted directly 
at the trailerist, and presented entertain- 
ingly. Most of our people love trailering, 
which is why they write for us. 

“We use from 1,000 to 2,500 words, with 
pix. Will take two-part articles. We pay 
$15.00 to $25.00, on publication, except on 
special assignment. Assignments are made 
only to those whose work we have pre- 
viously published. 

“No query. Best to look at a recent copy 
of Trail-R-News. It is the only Amer- 
ican magazine whose editors live and travel 
in trailers—and so do most of its writers. 
TRN is highly specialized, much more so 
than any other magazine in its field.” 

Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York. Editor Malcom McTear 
Davis says : 

“We like articles that tell the reader what 
he can do and see in a particular locale with 
costs and prices worked wherever appro- 
priate. Although history needs, in some 
cases, to be brought out concerning an area, 
this is not our prime interest.” 

Mr. Davis suggests writers look at recent 
issues of Travel to get the slants. He adds: 

“Little-known areas are fine. Well-known 
areas must be treated quite capably or from 
a fresh angle—preferably both. But any 
writer should remember the most important 
point: Travel readers travel. Don’t be too 


basic. If you haven’t been to a place your- 
self, odds on your writing it for Travel 
readers are against you.” 

Rates here vary, but range about Ic-2c a 
word on acceptance. They like photos and 
length of scripts from 1,000 to 2,000. 
Queries are not always necessary, but might 
help writer get his slant. 


/ Westways, 2601 South Fi igueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 54, California. This is a pub- 
lication of the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California. Patrice Manahan, Associate 
Editor, writes: 

“Westways is always interested in travel 
features. We cover, editorially, the Pacific 
Southwest—that is, California, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico and South- 
western Colorado. Our readers are primar- 
ily interested in little-known facts about 
well-known places or information on un- 
usual and little-known localities. Scenery 
description, local color and historical back- 
ground, if any, should be emphasized. 


“Our feature-length articles run about 
1,200 words and we pay 5c per word on 
acceptance. It is a good idea for writers 
to query us first since we do have on hand 
a considerable stock of material. I will be 
happy to answer any queries.” 


Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Article Editor 
Robert Moskin writes: 


“The Companion has a regular travel 
feature edited by Rosellen Callahan. This 
feature does not purchase free-lance ma- 
terial but welcomes ideas and suggestions. 


“In its program of articles the Com- 
panion does not usually publish articles 
about places, but can use articles involving 
people in attractive or interesting settings.” 


Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H., Man- 
aging Editor, Fred Springer-Miller writes: 
“We use a great deal of travel stuff with 
a strong ski angle. No chamber of commerce 
pieces wanted. Most of our travel stories 
are built around a particular event or 
personality at a resort.” 

Length 400 to 2,500 words. Minimum 
payment fc per word. Query Mr. Springer- 
Miller. 
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By Leo Shull 


ERTHA KLAUSNER, one of the successful 
B play agents in New York (130 E. 40th 
Street) recently sent us a report on some 
plays she had received. Out of 15 only 2 
were rated “excellent” by her reader. Three 
were rated “very good,” one “good,” four 
“fair,” two “poor,” four “very poor.” 

Naturally, Miss Klausner expends the 
most effort on the two “excellents.” 

Like other agents we know, Miss Klausner 
must communicate with about 100 people 
a day. Some by mail, others by phone or 
personal contact. She is always trying to 
promote someone or some script. 

Agents do not lose interest in a writer 
even if his product is not commercial. The 
agent keeps after the author for new 
products. 

We have watched agents try to sell a play 
to a stage producer, while simultaneously 
pushing for a movie sale, a magazine con- 
densation, and a job as a collaborator on 
another writer’s show. She may take the 
author around to film executives to get a 
term writing contract. We’ve known agents 
to get writers part-time jobs in department 
stores. 

When an agent turns you down and won’t 
handle your script, you better forget your 
play. Start a new one, or you will be wast- 
ing your precious time. 

As for Miss Klausner, if she had 6 out of 
15 plays rated from “fair” to “very good,” 
her crop was much better than anyone 
else’s. We are inclined to think Miss Klaus- 


ner’s playreader is rather lenient. 
* * & 
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We know most of the 400 or 500 Broad- 
way producers, having met them all at one 
time or another. Their standards are rigid. 
Even they themselves cannot meet them; 
they wind up producing an inferior play 
because they dispair of sitting around wait- 
ing for something better. 

Frequently they phone us to implore that 
we leave their names out. “I’ve been 
flooded.” 

“Why, don’t you want to find a script?” 

“Tll never find a script among these 
lemons.” 

“Why?” 

“They’re terrible, they’re the worst, they 
don’t even know how to type a script.” 

“Not even one?” 

“Well, yes, there was one, maybe some- 
thing can be done with it, I’m going to 
option it.” 

These producers say the same thing about 
the scripts they get from agents, or the 
plays which were successful in England or 
France, and are now available for Ameri- 
can production. 

They are never quite sure about the plays 
they read, and when they do make up their 
minds, change around after they have 
bought the script. 

There is hardly a play produced that 
hasn’t been around the circuit for two or 
more years. Turned down, rejected, the 
play will come up finally as a Broadway hit, 
and producers will shake their heads in 
wonderment at the stupidity of audiences 
who “fell for this rubbish.” 

* * * 


We received a long distance phone call 
from a writer who said his musical comedy 
revue was produced in a 700-seat audi- 
torium in a small town and had created 
a minor sensation. He wanted to know how 
to go about selling it to a Broadway pro- 
ducer. Several writers, composers and direc- 
tors had cooperated to put this musical 
together. 

We do not know of any musical which 
was brought to Broadway from any small 
town. We know of several nearly similar 
cases. In 1940 a group of unknown writers 
and new actors joined to form a cooperative 
group called “Meet The People.” The show 
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started in Hollywood and was an instanta- 
neous, enormous success. It finally came to 
NY and failed to make the grade. Another 
case is the show “The Boy Friend” which 
was put together in a small London theatre, 
ran successfully and then was imported to 
New York. It is a hit in this country. 

Again, the best thing one could do would 
be to get a recommendation from the local 
critics—send the clippings, if they are good 
—and apply to a NY agent to represent 
you. Most likely, if the script is good, the 
author or authors, will be invited to come 
to New York to discuss changes and addi- 
tions. The authors will have to rewrite the 
script. 

However, producers today work differ- 
ently. They find a novel or previously pro- 
duced play and then choose some writers 
to convert or “adapt” this into a musical 
according to their specifications. They will 
specify that a certain Hollywood actress will 
star in the lead, therefore “write that role 
so as to incorporate some of her character- 
ization.” 


Markets 


Here are some Broadway producers who 
do musical comedies only: 

LEMUEL AYERS. He is a scene de- 
signer and he produces only musical come- 
dies. He co-produced “Kiss Me Kate.” 200 
W. 57. Judson 6 1890. 

IRVING BERLIN. Usually he produces 
his own material, but he has collaborated 
with other writers. 1650 Broadway. Circle 
7 4200. “Annie Get Your Gun,” “Miss 
Liberty,” “This Is The Army” are some of 
his shows. 


WRITING 


TV - Radio - Short Story - Plays - Novel - Movie 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: 


The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based on the 
lectures and books of 


LAJOS EGRI 
“The Art of Dramatic Writing"' (Simon & Schuster) 
"Your Key to Successful riting’’ (Henry Holt) 
used as texts in Colleges and Universities 
throughout the country. 
PLAYS ANALYZED 


EGRI ASSOCIATES 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York 19, N. Y¥ 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and Booklength Manuscripts 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 

inor corrections and carbon free. 


Circle 6-6121 





Postage please. 
CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Cal. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 

Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 

arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I ews in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZE training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N, C. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. Carbon copy furnished. All work proof-read 
and mailed flat for 50c per 1,000 words, satisfaction 
aranteed. Making a specialty of revising and typing 
Eoobtenash novels. Dependable typing service. 


JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. 








P. ©. Box 461 











9128 Sunset Boulevard 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW SAID: The way to write is to attach the seat of the 
trousers to the seat of the chair in front of the typewriter. 

ROY MACK SAYS: The way to sell, is to put your writings in the hands of a capable 
agent. The way to tell if this agent is capable is to try him: if he sells he is capable; 
if not and he criticises and evaluates your material to your complete satisfaction he 
is the man you want to sell your stories. Frankly . 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


$1.00 per 1000 words with a minimum of $3.00 per script. Novels $10.00. 
Television plays or stories are my specialty. 


. . | am that man. 


Hollywood 46, California 
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EDNA VANN 


formerly teacher of Creative Writing at 
Les Angeles City College 


ANNOUNCES 


that the constructive criticism for which she has become 
so well-known in Hollywood, among professional as wel 
as less experienced writers, is now available to all. 
The regular fee is $10.00 to five thousand words; but, as 
a SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER to readers of 
Writer’s Digest, the fee through July will be: $5.00 to 
three thousand words. $1.00 a thousand, or fraction of a 
thousand, thereafter. 

RAY BRAYBURY, the famous writer, and scripter of 
“‘Moby Dick’’, says: ‘‘Edna Vann’s criticisms are the best 
I have ever seen.” oie 
Prove it for yourself. Send me a mss. for criticism. 
Or write for further information. 


6000 Sunset Bivd., Suite 209 
Hollywood 28, California 








SAN FRANCISCO 


SPEEDY OFFICE SERVICE 

Room 527, 58 Sutter Street 
Professional manuscript typing, electric pica and elite, 
minor grammatical and spelling corrections, free first 
and last blank pages, 1 carbon, rag bond. 
30c per page; Poetry Ic per line. Plus return postage. 








REVISION—GHOSTING! 


Send us your short stories and novels for professional 
revision or ghosting, including expert typing ready 
for the Editor, and FREE marketing advice. 
Furthermore, we will ghost-write your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non-fiction book-length manuscripts. Modest 
rates. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS' & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

Main P. O. Box 627 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter—Fine Bond Paper 
Over 10 years’ experience 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, grammar 
ADDITIONAL SERVICE 
Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 


JEANNE'S TYPING SERVICE 
291 E. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Phone: GE 8-2654 or JU 6-5429 








JUVENILE WRITERS! 


Course of ten lessons in WRITING FOR CHIL- 
DREN now offered by selling author. Exception- 
ally reasonable fee. For information write: 
JUVENILE SPECIALIST 
Writer's Digest, Box No. R. 6 








NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." .. (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up te 10,000, 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER." 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 











IRVING CAESAR. 1619 Broadway. Co- 
lumbus 5 7867. He is a songwriter. Produces 
a show every 5 years. 


CHERYL CRAWFORD. 49 W. 45. 
Luxemburg 2 3466. She produced “One 
Touch of Venus,” “Brigadoon,” “Little 
Foxes,” musical version. 


FEUER & MARTIN. 150 E. 52. Plaza 
2 9395. 


These gentlemen have had 5 hits out of 
5 tries, never a failure. They now have 
“Silk Stockings” “Can Can” and “The Boy 
Friend” running on Broadway. 

They work from the seed up. They get 
a subject, hire writers to turn out a script 
according to their specifications, then prac- 
tically assemble and direct the production 
themselves. 

This is the reverse of the method used 
by Langner and Helburn who produced 
“Oklahoma.” They bought a finished script, 
hired a director who cast the actors and 
completed the work himself. The two pro- 
ducers didn’t see the show until after it 
had been in rehearsal for three weeks. 

Well, there are many more producers of 
musicals, like Joshua Logan, Majestic The- 
atre, 44th & 8th Ave., Leland Hayward, 
655 Madison; Rodgers & Hammerstein, 488 
Madison Ave. 


We recommend that you telephone or 
call on these people in person and find out 
if they are interested in your play. Then 
go on from there. 

* * * 


Artemis Productions inform us they are 
looking for original scripts for fall produc- 
tion. Mail to them at 44-15 Forty-Third 
Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. If you wish 
your scripts returned, include a self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Theories on Queries 


(Continued from page 31) 


In writing the New York Times Maga- 
zine I suggested that an article on the in- 
adequacy of federal election laws would be 
timely, since a Congressional hearing on a 
bill to revise the laws was coming up. 
“Send me a memorandum on it,” I was 
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told. I wrote my version of a memo. The 
Times’ idea of the proper scope of a memo- 
randum. didn’t coincide with mine. “This 
is hardly an outline,” I was told, “Send us 
a two-page outline; block it out in sec- 
tions.” 

I did. It covered two pages, Roman 
numerals followed by single-spaced ABC’s 
followed by double-spaced Arabic numerals 
followed by single-spaced abc’s. The fate 
of the article is still in doubt. (Not so with 
a travel piece I sold the Times. I sug- 
gested a 1,500-word piece in three sen- 
tences. The travel editor said: “Send it 
along.” I did. It sold.) 

So, you see, there is no rule. In both 
cases, the original query had aroused in- 
terest, and that is the best you can hope 
for. Where you will go after that depends 
a great deal on your subject and your mar- 
ket, but once querying has reached the 
stage, of follow-up correspondence, with 
editorial suggestions and questions, for- 
mulas are out—the odds are with you. 
You should dive deeper into your subject 
and come up with a full picture of the 
article in replying to your editors questions. 
There are some writers who answer with 
the complete article, finding it just as easy 
to write it up on the second or third round. 
This often works. 

Query techniques vary widely. There is 
the writer who will not query until he can 
include an illustrative anecdote, the one 
who uses the article lead as a basis, the 
one who includes contact prints of photos 
with his query, and those by fortune 
blessed souls whose professional standing 
is such that they can suggest an article 
in a sentence and sell the editor. I have 
passed on suggestions from my own 
methods —you will find your own. The 
variations are unimportant—what is im- 
portant is that you do query. 

If your mental processes are as plodding 
as mine, you will query, at first, with some 
feeling that this really isn’t getting down 
to the main business at hand, which is, of 
course, writing an article. I once resented 
the correspondence phase as a roundabout 
way to write. I am now convinced that 
it is the way to sell. 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
ee headquarters of the THIS BOOK 

osicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail an- 
nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen, A 
non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe N.O.Z. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE « (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 


Puen dwaise eee Tue Cole ees 
| Scribe N.O.Z. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
= py — I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 
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Address. 








City. 































































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and Fg gs ol men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for August issue must 
reach us by July 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITER’S PARADISE! In the Gulf Islands of 
British Columbia. We will take a writer as a 
paying guest in our comfortable home on quiet 
peaceful Saturna Island. You may have total 
privacy, with no-one to bother you and excellent 
fishing, swimming and sailing available for rec- 
reation. Meals or cooking facilities supplied o 
tional, extremely reasonable rates! Pat Samuel, 
Random Acres, Saturna Island, B. C., Canada. 


PHILATELISTS: Selling part of my collection of 
se A old and rare U. S. and Canadian stamps. 
Includes 1870 Clay (12 cent dull purple), 1870 
Hamilton (30 cent black) and about two dozen 
others. Will sacrifice at far below catalog prices. 
Stamp for complete list and prices. Writer’s 
Digest, Box R-4, 





WORK FOR WRITERS !!!! Apparel trade tab- 
loid wants articles and or pictures of successful 
women’s and children’s apparel store operators 
and department store buyers, and how they got 
that way. with merchandising info 
Want stories from N. E., Mid-Atlantic states, 
D » West Va., Ohio, Mich. Pay prompt! 1% 
cents per word. Stringers, students, free-lancers; 
send in your stories. Register Publications, Inc., 
99 Chauncy St., Boston 11, Mass. 





VALENCIA, SPAIN POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
25e each. Questions answered on language, cus- 
toms, B cae $1.00. Lee DuPree, Liste de Cor- 





reos, lencia, Spain. 
WRITERS: “Coping with Shoplifting,’’ $1. Gives 
startling facts. Detective Rogers, 520 W. ith, 


Los Angeles. 





OPPORTUNITY’S KNOCKING—have 60 day op- 
tion on small island off coast of British Colum- 
bia. Want ten writers with $2000 cash, willing 
to take a stab at community living for one 
year and write, write, write. No restriction as 
to age, religion or race. I will furnish bank and 
character references and will expect same from 
those answering. Box Number 


“—_— TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
.”’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Fey "articles, Comics. Up te $10.00 a day 
from each nowapere. More than 12,000 dailies 
and pe in S. and Canada alone. Folio 
dicate Operation, Selling Prices 
odel Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
ae Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
4G (refundable). While t ey last, gift copy 
bey 4175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 211, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 
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WRITERS BE PRACTICAL! Sell your materia) 
te country’s largest manufacturing firms whw 
— house organs and employee magazines, 

ormer editor of house magazine and contribu- 
tor to hundreds of house organs for 10-year 
period will send Qs full writing and marketing 
instructions. Send $2 to Frederick A. Fetterly, 
P. O. Box 153, Kearny, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS THAT SELL have RHYTHM! Put 
rhythm into your work! Study BHYTHM IN 
WRITING—praised by writers and editors. $1.00 
postpaid. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., 
Denver, Colo. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUB ISHER’S 
SERVICE; eet. reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service, Div. Library arch Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y¥. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER $75.00. Office size, excel- 
lent condition. Plotto, $12.75. Dictionary of 
American Underworld Lingo, $2.50, cost 00. 
500 8% x 11% manuscript envelopes, $5.00. Sam- 
ple dozen .50. Other writer’s books at ridiculous 
prices. Giving up writing. Dan Bruno, So. Bow, 
Milford, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25 cents. Monthly rates 
for permanent mailing address on request, Jeff 
Sturm, 160 West 60th, Hialeah, Florida. 


CARTOONISTS & GAG WRITERS Informatien 
Guide. Markets, articles by famous artists and 
gagwriters. 10c for trial ae Special—6 issues 
for $1.00. Information Guide, 2776 California 
Ct., Lineoln 10, Nebr. 


“SEVEN CENTURIES CALENDAR,” 
of week for a” $f date, 1600-2299, 50c; 











tells day 
for 1 A.D. 


to 9999 A. " 1.00. Copyrighted, 1955. Carl 
Walker, Tusculum Station, Greeneville, Ten- 
nessee. 





COLLEGE POSTMARK. Domeliins or receiving 
your letters. 25c Confidential. Lineback, S-107, 
College Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 





WASHINGTON BACKGROUNDS OUR SPECIAL- 
TY!!! Will do research. Supply photographs 
(black and white or color). Any project in 
the Nation’s capitol. Price quoted immediately 
on receipt of inquiry describing your problem. 
Have excellent stockpile Far Eastern and Wash- 
ington subjects. Nash-Gilbert Journalistic pho- 
tographers, 5514 North 10th St., Arlington, Va. 





ARE LIBRARIES INACESSIBLE, inconvenient or 
incomplete? Try our fact service (save time and 
money). Data on any subject, event, person, 
ase or thing. Just enclose two dollars (money 

ack if we haven’t what you want). Poor Man’s 
“‘Morgue’’, Box 56, Delafield, Wis. 





NEED WRITERS FOR GUN BOOKS! Want tech- 
nical articles dealing with the history and 
development of popular and antique firearms. 
Approximately 25,000 words each. For specific 
information, outline your qualifications to HY 
—— 20389 W. Burbank Bilvd., Burbank, 

alif. 





SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade jour- 
nal of humor, | eines elgg monthly by National 
Association of oa & per year. Write 
George Lewis, P. O. Box 835, Grand Central 
Station 17, New York City. 


NEED WESTERN FLAVOR? Pty te locate or 
vacation in California? Send og for informa- 
tive 8&page booklet on how living costs, 
vacation spots, etc. California-B« m, . 23, 
6083 South Berendo, Los Angeles 5, California. 


Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 








oe ie yoy 
tpaid. i nae Ad writer. 
3109 MKilpatr kokie, Il. 


SUCCESS IN WRITING, Booklet, $1.00. J. H. 
Ralph, P. 0. Box 405, Monrovia, Calif. 
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PRINTING—100 Envelopes, letterheads or busi- 
ness cards, $2.00 postpaid. Write your needs. 
Horsley, si May Street, Buffalo, New York. 


TITLING TROUBLES? Banish them forever with 
newly published work, ‘‘Delineatory Titles.’ 
Many thousands of combinations, but will give 
you the one title best suited to your own story. 
Also used for — ideas. Adapts to your indi- 
vidual style of writing. Three dollars postpaid. 
Narrows Press, 647 South Oxford, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL 7 at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. gs fill the huge 
demand. Amazing Gpocetentiy. ree Plan, Trop- 
ical Fish Breeders, Los os Angel es 61. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, etc. In- 
valuable for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how others 
make thousands! Written guarantee accompanies 
each script. Reasonable. Write: Edwards, 8907 
Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 


nears REMAILED FROM L. A. or Holly- 
wood. a ow 20c each, 7 for $1.00. Beautiful 
glossy, lifornia postcards (at cost) 5c; 
mailed with your message 10c each, 12 for $1.00. 
Box 363, Huntington Pk., Calif. 


FREE $20,000,000.00 given to contest winners. 
Highest paid writing is contest writing. Win- 
ner’s Circle lists nationwide contests, tips, info. 
Sample .10 Adam Morong, 3946 N. Street, Omaha 
% Nebraska. 


WOMAN INTERESTED in writing would be 
pleased to hear from others similarly interested. 
Box R. 2. 














BEGINNING CARTOONISTS! Learn professional 
way of ——_— and mailing cartoons. Saves 
time and money. Two facsimile cartoons in- 
cluded with instructions. $1.00 postpaid. Car- 
toon Service, 1001 East 5th Street, Alice, Tex. 


EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


MIAMI, MIAMI BEACH, C CORAL GABLES! Let- 
ters remailed from any of these towns, 25c 
each, H. Kleinberg, 3453 Southwest 16th Ter- 
race, Miami. 


$3 HOURLY TINTING PHOTOS. Easy brush- 
less method. Hobbies, 1603-B Sun Valley, Austin, 
Minnesota. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS can dissipate writing inhibi- 
tions; breed fluency, success. Complete 12 meth- 
ods including Todd’s fabulous ‘‘The Straight 
Line To Writing Success’’, $2.00. Guarantee. 
Serving self-help field since 1952. Speedy Mail- 
ers, Appalachia, Virginia. 


HOME OF LIBERACE—Letters remailed from 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 25c each. Snapshot of 
Liberace’s Home. 25c each. Mann, 13441 Bur- 
bank Blivd., Van Nuys, California. 


YOUNG WRITER SEEKS steady position. For 
references experience, and more detailed in- 
formation, enclose a stamped self addressed 
envelope to Miss Stewart, 720 East Fifth, New- 
ton, Kansas. 











150 MARKETS FOR WRITERS, complete informa- 
tion, prices paid ete., only $1.00. Box 367, 
Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
$1.00 a year including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, Calif. 


LINGUAPHONE FRENCH COURSE. Gamnaiote. 
Make offer. Jones—508 Wellington East. Sault 
Ste Marie, Ontario. 





SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Longhand 
System. Send $2.00. (Money Back Guarantee). 
Sterling, Great Neck 96, N. ¥. 





FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home; expect something Odd! Pacific, 
44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A National — of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 








TRANSFORM YOURSELF VIA Subconscious Dy- 
namics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free Exciting Brochure. Box 847 (B1-6), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 





“BECKY’S CORSET”, Ellie Hill, $2.00. SALE: 
— postage, "53-4 Digests. ’52-3 Writer’s Mar- 
House of Pettit, 161 Lexington, New 

York City. 


MEXICAN POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c each. 
Questions answered on language, customs, 
people, also source material. Translations. Reas- 
cos le rates. De Gante, Apartado 1239, Mexico 

ity. 








OLD BOOKS. History of Methodism. School, 
Hymnals, Language. Book Ends. Box 851, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 





WANTED: READERS, THINKERS, intellectuals 
ially with tape-recorders. Dufur, 4010 Por- 
ola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 





EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED? If irritability, ex- 
treme fatigue, moodiness, anxiety or depression 
are interfering with your getting a ‘‘kick out 
of life’, Kalash’s Nutritional Replacement for- 
mula K-54 can help refresh your zest for living. 
In cases of emotional stress for which there was 
no organic or functional cause, Kalash Nutri- 
tional Replacement Formula K-54 proved 90 
percent effective in University research tests. 
For the maximum — that can be supplied 
by vitamins and minerals in building your nutri- 
tional health, you need K-54—the research- 
tested formula. See Medical section of Newsweek 
Magazine for January 17, 1955 then send for 
booklet “‘A New Idea in Nutritional Thinking’ 
to Dept. W, Kalash Vitamin Corporation, 1000 

West Manchester Blvd., Inglewood, California. 


GENUINE DIAMOND sina, necklaces. Unusual 
bargain sets only $4.95. Write: Beavers, 15314-W 
Eastwood Avenue, Lawndale, Calif. 





YOUR HANDWRITING—what does it indicate? 
Handwriting analysis bm eg penn re- 
veals the subconscious—brings out pene 
—character. Submit _ ' S: Analysis fee $2.00. 
Prompt. O. Wolfe, P Box 1991, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 





LETTERS REMAILED FROM NEW YORK. 25c. 
E. Teichner, Seventy Strong Street, New York 
68, New York. 





“PSYCHIC DOMINANCE.” Rule others. with 
thoughts. (Adults.) Complete—$2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 833 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE Simple Cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and so comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Serv- 
ice, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 








WHAT IS YOUR “IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test 
in home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Pale Alto 1, California. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”” No merchandise, uipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings, 
WDS, Carisbad, California. 
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WRITERS AIDS. Intriguing, forceful titles, solu- 

tions, synopses-sales presentations. $2 each. In- 

=~»! : ‘ar, Rose Shaw, 1658 Broadway, New 
or 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 59. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on peace. Every 

problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 

CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


$70 WEEKLY eee chan a mee spare time. 
Simplified mail bookkee a Immediate income 
—easy! Auditax, 34757 Les Angeles 34. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Ra., Se Salem, Massachusetts. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. | Sample _ lesson, 30c. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago, 4 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—A Guide To Its Wonders.’’ 
Nard King, New York hypnologist (mentioned 
in “Where Do People Take Their Troubles?’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Co.), reveals his unique self- 
hypnotic method which he describes as ‘‘A new 
ag :. old s. rinciples long in scientific 

—guaranteed! $2.00. Sky- 
Seven, = i Newfoundland 15, N. J. 


TYPEWRITER COVERS, portable or standard. 
Clear, red, green or blue plastic. $1.00. Plastic 
Novelties, Box 7055, Multnomah, Oregon. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM TALLAHASSEE, 
- ee. Metts, 1801 Lenora Dr., Tallahassee, 
orida. 




















TRADE-BUSINESS MAGAZINES help rom get 
ahead. Late omg copies, More than _ 5,300 
publications —all Current List FREE. 
ommercial Engraving Pablishing Company, 

34AN North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 


ARTICLE WRITER, established, seeks collab- 
naar State experience. Box R. 3. Writer’s 
gest. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 


ILLUSTRATED STORIES SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
account a star. Learn photo-feature writing 
in time to take advantage of a... 2M ey 
weather. Instruction book. 

JOURNALISM, $1.98. Senedl" Soke, Publish- 
ers, Adams, 8S. 








4 


CAN GET YOUR BOOK WRITTEN (or edited) 
and PUBLISHED—one way or another. See 
my ad, page 49. 





HAVE YOU HEARD? Our restorer makes old 
ribbons type like new again. Trial bottle, saves 
cost of 3 new ribbons, 25c. Novex Company, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


pee Earn ye up to = Bangg 3 with 
siete — com information 
“Begin To Sell,’ Soe. Top Hat 

 ~ at 2 ork Street, Angola, N. Y. 


FREE CARTOONING LESSON. Davis 759-WD, 
Tilden, Flint 5, Mich. 








LETTERS MAILED FROM HOLLYWOOD, 25c. 
Box 2561, Hollywood 28, California. 


GHOST WRITING: Short stories and - eee 
scripts. See my ad, page 5 58. Will Lozier 


WANTED—Copy of “Natural Phenomena” by 
Black. Jones, 508 Wellington East. Sault Ste 
Marie, On 0. 








Iiv’S TIME TO WRITE about DECEMBER in 
JUNE, See ad on page 53. 
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Writer In Haiti 
(Continued from page 23) 

with Truman Capote, who came for 

few weeks to bone up on La Frontiére, the 

Port-au-Prince bawdy quarter which he 

has stylized into fruitcake for “House of 

Flowers.” 


If you are a folklorist, be warned that 
the island sinks three feet into the sea at 
Carnival time under the weight of movie 
cameras and tape recorders. 

If you are bent on exposing vodoun for 
the Sunday supplements, you will surely be 
disappointed to find that it is a religion 
like many others, an effort to cope with 
human life under the inscrutable heavens, 
and requires a sustained effort of sym- 
pathetic intelligence to reveal itself even 
partially to the visitor. 

If you are a human critter first, and only 
afterwards a writer, then Haiti can bring 
a unique perspective to your view of things. 
Leave your stereotypes at home. Forget 
your prejudices and preconceptions—in- 
cluding the ones perpetrated in this report. 
Haiti (take it from an experienced sock) 
is not like any other shoes. It’s not a Gra- 
ham Greene boot; it’s not a Truman Ca- 
pote slipper. It’s nothing that you know, 
and it’s as true as onions, streetcars, and 
Scarsdale. 


One of the wealthiest men in the Re- 
public, a brilliant and ruthless businessman, 
threw a tantrum in my presence because 
an unknown enemy had put a ouanga on 
the seat of his Buick. The ouanga, a black 
magic curse made of twigs and berries, is 
a kind of rejection slip issued by the gods. 
Ahah, you might think, African supersti- 
tion even in this clever man. But no, he 
was upset simply because the dissatisfied 
customer who put the hex on him would 
spread the news and spoil his business. Is 
this so different from the American sales- 
man’s passion to smile, be happy, laugh it 
up, hide his troubles or his customers won’t 
buy? 

Enjoy Haiti for what she is, which will 
reflect what you are, of course. Take stock 
of your own uniqueness, your own belong- 


ingness. This island, too, is a part of the 
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i is , “WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS”. A month- 
main. You may discover your hometown Meee esd Ghaaiab oft Sans Manta tee thaeee 
in this nightmare of a tropical island para- _— te help you win in all types of contests. New 

: ; ote $2000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. 
pS dise, Saint Dominique, where Columbus One year $3.00; four months $1.00; sample copy 
ra . : : 25e. Robert Spence, Dept. "W, 7852 Central 
ie fooled himself that it was India but really Avenue, St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 
in discovered America. 
of And if you see the fellow who doctored “BEVERLY HILLS, Los An lee, Santa, Monies 
rem s . ew Car or 00. sh, 
my Chevie for transmission trouble, tell we | 6S en Ee eee oe 
re it turned out to be only a ouanga in the 
_ crankcase. 
2 at I KNOW YOU LIKE NEW IDEAS. All writers do. 
z That is why I am sure you will like this. Think 
Ovie Di l oy of it! Think of the largest store in your city. 
ialectal Materialism Would pon loan $1.00 to the owner if he 
“Why is it” k : me 7 to ae 4 — = — plus ore _ 
. par o every 0. r e re takes in 
tor fd ay is it,” asked my puzzled friend, cash sales? Of course you would and you have 
+n That modern poets mutilate the Muse the opportunity te Go just that wih 9 new 
4 . . . ‘0. ° nm - 
rion With choppy lines that make the meaning turous minded readers of this magazine to send 
os bs etd) $1.00 (refundable) to me to help finance a new 
vith more abstruse: retail business and share 5 percent of the total 
cash sales. Be in that number! If you think it’s 
~ ee Sets So, Go aot Taos 
. . tor Ss. are Sales, x ’ iY» 
ym- I pondered 4 South Carolina. 
—_ Then explained the trend: 
I said, 
ina “You see, their work-— EXPERT TYPIST 
a Like mine— Wants to handle your manuscript in attractive, profes- 
$ . sional form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus post- 
gs. Is largely paid for age. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor 
t By the corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 
aC Line.” NANCY J. FOSTER 
in- —Coum Furroum 715 Portola Avenue Torrance, California 
rt. ‘ 
k) 
ra- 
’T WAS STRUGGLING ALO 
a- DON’T WASTE YEARS STRUGGLING ALONE 
.- A PERSONAL HONEST SERVICE WILL SAVE YOU 
nd TIME AND NEEDLESS DISCOURAGEMENT 
Without professional help many talented writers waste years of effort on stories which 
; P P ‘ ; - - 
e- will never sell. If you can’t find the blind spots which keep you from selling your manuscripts, 


n so need the professional service of a sympathetic critic who has helped many beginners to 
: come professional writers. 
For nearly two decades I have been helping men and women, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers with whose work I’ve dealt are now selling their manuscripts to all the 
leading magazines and book publishers. And some had their stories and books screened and 





‘k televised. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s 
1S needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 
S. If you are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear from you. I'll send you 
. my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll become a selling writer or 
my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 
ce 
d DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
d 

A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 


. mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
i tion and enthusi You will discover untap 


t Developing @ Literary Imagination, will spur your i 
sources for story material. Tae writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
t will become salable. 

2 aad rape Teer Be ye oy I’ve seen in years,’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Excepti y stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,’”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psy i sound and tested training m " 
1 To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 














MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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Protestant Markets 
(Continued from page 26) 


stories preferably about people achieving 
something of importance in their home, 
church or community life. Profiles of inter- 
esting people are also accepted. Sketches 
dealing with personalities should be alive 
with anecdotes depicting the character being 
dealt with and including important points 
in his achievement. The magazine does not 
insist on “big names” either as subjects or as 
authors. The field is wide open to anyone 
who can turn out well-written pieces that 
carry inspiration and uplift. 

“Lengths for non-fiction run up to 3500 
words, and payment is on the 15th of the 
month following acceptance. Rates range 
from $35 for a very brief piece to $150 for 
the extremely well-written story or well- 
written article. The editors prefer being 
queried in advance either by letter or by 
outline. All manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Editors. 

Recent article purchases that may at least 





give some hint of the spread of Christian 
Herald interests, include, ““The Late Rector 
of Warleggan,” by Hartzell Spence, “Look 
What Hollywood’s Doing to Your Bible,” by 
J. GC. Furnas, “Why I Do Not Drink,” by 
Richard L, Neuberger, “Wanted — More 
‘Narrow Minded’ People,” by Fred F. Che- 
nault, “Prayer on Devil’s River,” by Ira 
Aten as told to Harold Preece. 

“As to fiction, although we want “homey” 
stories, settings and problems can be mod- 
ern. We are gettng just a bit fed up with 
trite themes, such as the young doc who 
comes to town to displace the old doc. We 
do not want our characters to be too easily 
or readily rescued from their problems, nor 
necessarily handed a prompt reward for 
doing what they well know they ought to 
do without a reward. High standard of 
writing is maintained. No poetry used. 

Church and Home, quarterly, nondenomi- 
national, Standard Publishing Foundation, 
Editor Cecelia Godwin, 20 E. Central Park- 
way, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. “Picturing the 














| WHAT DO WE DO FOR You? 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
| Detailed constructive comments to guide 
| your revision. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 


Instruction by professional writers by mail. 
Full details in 4-page folder and free 34-page 
sample lesson, on request. ae 








| 1509 Crossroads of the World 





- GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD. 
| Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 








VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LAYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; | 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette | 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist | 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. | 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write ‘for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced | 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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You Can Have 


CHRISTMAS SALES FOR YOUR BOOK TOO! 


If You Act Now 


If you’d like to give your 
book its best chance for suc- 
cess by getting in on sensa- 
tional Christmas sales . . . the 
time is now. A new author 
stands a better chance to “break 
in” at Christmas, then at any 
time of the year. At this mo- 
ment, our Christmas campaigns 
are getting under way—it takes 
time for a book to advance from 
the planning stage to the sell- 
ing stage. And speaking of sell- 
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WHOM oo WE SELL? Here are just a few of the orders that pour in from wholesalers, 
bookstores, book clubs, school, jobbers and libraries. Our contacts are long-established and 
ever-increasing. 
WHERE DO WE SELL? our market extends from coast to coast .. . and doesn’t stop 
there. We receive orders for our books from Alaska, South America, Hawaii, Japan, Norway, 
Australia. 
HOW DO WE SELL? There are two reasons for the success of our sales program. First, 
the superiority of the books themselves. Authors come to Comet because they are impressed with 
the quality of our design and production, our professional services, and our rock-bottom subsidies. 
Second, we emphasize sales. Comet maintains year-round publicity, promotion and advertising 
campaigns. 

Have your book published and ringing up sales by Christmas. Send your ms. for a 
FREE and PROMPT appraisal. Write for our 44 page, colorfully illustrated and thoroughly 
enlightening booklet, "Publishing Your Book." 


COM ET -PESS Please send me FREE your 44-page colorfully iHlustrated and thor- 
oughly enlightening booklet “PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK.” 
'? 
BOOKS Doe carne Saceotnnereincranicl 


Dept. WD-65, 11 West 42nd Street SR 3S oe crac alee cad ta ahinke 
New York City 

















































Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 


A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 





























The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


Op tyes sy of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 

rogress. Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST Je-5 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 













* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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News” section features the accomplish. 
ments of either the home or the church; 
use 8x10 sharp, glossy photographs. 

Mrs. Godwin writes, “We are interested 
in photos that tell a story to be used in the 
section called, “The Story in Pictures.’ 

“Articles developing a subject from the 
viewpoint of both the church and home 
are solicited. Short, concise, how-to articles 
are needed, from 500 to 1,500 words. The 
purpose of Church and Home is to act as 
a liaison officer between the home and the 
church. 

“We want fiction and articles which will 
help secure cooperation between these two; 
emphasizing the importance of the church 
and home sharing the job of Christian 
education. 

“We use no fiction, fillers, poetry, medi- 
tations, or programs. Rates: Yc per word, 
two weeks after the end of the month, in 
which they are accepted. Clear, glossy 
photos, $5.00.” Recent articles include: 
“Your Time Can Fight Crime,” and 
“Crash,” in which Mom and Dad learn that 
the church really does have an influence on 
teen agers. 


Clear Horizons, quarterly, nondenomina- 
tional, 1571 Grand Avenue, St. Paul 5, 
Minn. Magazine editor, Norman K. Elliott. 
Articles 700 to 1,500 words, giving liberal 
religious point of view of brotherhood, in- 
terdenominational cooperation, and _ so 
forth. Personality sketches of great Chris- 
tian personalities, such as George Muller; 
general articles such as “Let’s Prepare for 
Peace.” No fiction. Verse 20c per line. 
Articles, 1%c per word. 


Hearthstone, a Christian family maga- 
zine, Monthly, American Baptists and 
Disciples, Beaumont and Pine Boulevards, 
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Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. Editor E. Lee 
Neal. Articles up to 1,200. While this 
magazine uses fiction, it accepts none from 
free-lance writers. Fillers, verse, up to 12 
lines, and 8x10 sharp, glossy photos. 34c 
per word and up. Buys some free lance 
articles on family problems, hobbies, and 
activities from Christian viewpoint. 

Home Life, Monthly, Southern Baptist. 
Editor, Joe W. Burton, 161 Eighth Avenue, 
North, Nashville 3, Tenn. “We desire popu- 
lar type fiction and articles focusing on 
wholesome family life,” writes Dr. Burton. 
Articles 750 to 22,000 words, verse 2 to 20 
lines, also fillers of 100 to 300 words. 
Human interest treatment necessary. 

Seasonal or special day materials should 
be sent in six to nine months prior to pub- 
lication date. Rates: 1%c per word.” Ex- 
amples: “The Broken Toy,” what a mother 
does when she opens her heart and home 
to a needy family and then sees her little 
son mistreated; a story. Or articles such as 
“We Adopted a Spastic, “Discipline for 
the Toddler” and “How to Paper a Ceiling.” 


Listen, crusader quarterly for adults, non- 
denominational, Editor Francis A. Soper. 
Their editorial offices are at 6840 Eastern 
Avenue, Washington 12, D. C. . No fiction. 
Well written educational articles dealing 
with drug addiction and alcoholism, 800 to 
1,500 words, 2c to 3c per word. Photos, 
$3.00 to $5.00. 

The Lutheran, weekly, United Lutheran, 
official magazine for adults. Editor G. Ruff, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
1500-word articles of personal Christian ex- 
perience, Christian ideology, features on 
church activities. Some fiction. Rates: up to 
2c. Photos, $6.00 to $7.50, depending on 
quality and significance. 

The Link, monthly, for men in the Armed 
Services, 122 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. Editor Joseph Clark 
Dana does not want jokes, fillers or verse. 
He is interested in fiction that has some 
point—not stories that are just entertaining 
froth. He buys articles of all kinds, travel, 
hobby, odd nature, historical, etc, Puzzles, 
quizzes and cartoons are used, but over- 
stocked with those at present. Articles and 





Writers often rush their “brain children” 
too soon out into the rough-and-tumble 
world of editors, deadlines, limited space, 
and rejections. 

By sending the mss. first to the WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST Criticism Department, a 
writer learns how to improve it to meet 
editorial demands, and where the mss. 
has the best chances of selling. Don’t 
lead your brainchild astray—send it to 
WRITER’S DIGEST today. 

Your mss. is carefully read by WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST editors, who keep close 
contact with the editors, producers, and 
publishers buying all types of writing 
from free-lancers. 


three-act plays. 





Take the Shortest Road to Your Goal! 


The rate for a complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information about your own manuscripts are: 

Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem plus 10c for each additional line over ten. 

Novels—$1 per 1,000 words—entire mss. edited. 

Radio and Television plays—$6.00 for 30-minute or one-act plays; $15 for one-hour or 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 


Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a-word 
mill long enough to take a look. And dewy-eyed 
hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish their 
copies before they go back to the desk to finish 
their "best-story-so-far.” 


Send a friend a copy at our expense. 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back quaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full, 





Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


( ) Send me the next 10 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $2.00. 


( ) Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 


Name 


oS eo SPCR RS Te eT: 











stories should not run more than 2000 
words. Payment is Ic per word on ac- 
ceptance. 


Mature Years, quarterly, Methodist, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Editor, Chas. 
M. Laymon. For all older adults, whether 
active or retired. The magazine is divided 
into six sections: (1) My Life (“Life in a 
Trailer Camp”); (2) Wonderful World 
(“The Conversion of Fred Stone”); (3) 
Living Word (“Bible study and medita- 
tions”); (4) The Chapel (“Shut In but 
Not Shut Out”); (5) Adult Adventure 
“She Wove the Robe”); (6) The Pastor 
Calls (“Three Generations Living’). Ad- 
ministrative Associate Walter N. Vernon 
writes, “We welcome articles on hobbies 
for older adults and other types of activi- 
ties in which they may be interested.” 


Sunday Digest, older youth and adults, 
undenominational, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co. Elgin, Ill. Editor, James English. 
Fiction up to 1,800 words, at 2c per word; 
articles of the same length at the same 
price. Fillers must have some bearing on 
Christianity or the application of Christian 
principles. 

Mr. English writes, “We are particularly 
interested in accounts of what individuals 
or groups are doing in the way of practical 
application of Christian principles in every- 
day life; anecdotes, helps in the develop- 
ment of personality along Christian prin- 
ciples.” Also use short poems. 

“We rarely use fiction because we rarely 
find stories that are suitable for our type 
of publication and at the same time main- 
tain the degree of story interest that we 
want. Fiction for Sunday Digest, as a re- 
ligious publication, still needs all the ele- 
ments of good story writing—plot, character- 
ization, motion, reality. 

“The real difference is that of limitation 
of material, not of style. We would say that 
the limitation of material is seen principally 
in character—we seldom go for the stark 
contrast between hero and villain; in other 
words, our villain is more liable to be lazy, 
self-centered, egotistical, a cheat in the 
sense of the white lie, than a murderer, 
hard drinker, etc., although, handled prop- 
erly, they aren’t definitely ruled out. 
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WE NEED STORIES 
Hollywood agency handling top Holl stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio, and television production. Your 
story does not have to be published to 
SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio 
ea, are made from unpublished stories. The 

ead of our Story Department, who was with the Story 
Department of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
refundable when you send us your first story. This small 
charge is necessary to prevent our Sto! pegerenant 
from being led with requests for free literature 
from curiosity seekers and others not seriously interested 
in selling stories, Address your request to: 

CHARLOTTE SAGER, Head, Story ent 

THE HELEN AINWORTH CORP. AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hilts, Callfornia 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy-Corrections—65e¢ per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 














SONGS 











PUBLISHED 





0 d your songs or poems today. Music 

) 0 written fer your words without charge. 
4 Records, copies, copyright furnished. We 

have helped many new writers find 


a AdislS ae their first success. Let us try to help you. 


ROYALTY 


PAIOC YEARLY 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotti: technique 

needed. Shows ‘how to write as juventi oles. house- 
id tt rewrites, etc. Complete w: 

po month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 

Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 

$1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1006, Dept. D Glendaie, California 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance.. 

Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners." 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
10 Redwood Ave. Teronto, Ont., Canada 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 











“The ending must bring out a triumph 
for or hope or expectation of Christian 
ideals, but in most instances it shouldn’t be 
necessary to express this in specifically reli- 
gious terms. If action doesn’t bring it out, 
it isn’t there. 


Telescope-Messenger for adults, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, editor, Joe Willard 
Krecker, Third and Reily Streets, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Fiction, 1,500 to 3,000 words, 
$5.00 to $10.00; articles, 1,200 to 1,500 
words, $3.00 to $5.00. Dr. Krecker says, 
“It is important that the story be distinctly 
religious without being trite; that it in- 
spire Christian motivation without being 
preachy. Articles should concentrate on a 
particular feature and should be presented 
with effective religious impact.” Examples: 
“Observance of a College Day,” “Young 
People at Edmond Do Not Walk Out.” 


These Times, monthly, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, 2119 24th Ave., N., Nashville 8, 
Tenn. Editor Rodney E. Finney. No fic- 
tion. Articles up to 2,000 words. Informa- 
tional articles, such as “Jewish Folkways 
and Holydays;” feature articles dealing 
with outstanding Christian personalities 
and institutions, such as “Point of Return,” 
the story of a television director who 
reached the end of the road; how-to arti- 
cles. Payment is 2c a word on acceptance. 


This Day. Monthly. Missouri Synod 
Lutheran, 3558 S. Jefferson Street, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Editor, Henry Rische. This 
very attractive magazine uses short stories 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words. Example: 
“Sweet Chariot,” a short story about a 
seemingly abandoned shack, a boy and a 
girl. Also novelettes and serials up to 10,000 
words. Articles up to 1,500 words, such as 
travel, “Overland on a Shoestring,” and 
human interest, “Quads Grow in Brooklyn,” 


Some verse, fillers, jokes, epigrams. Your 


typescript should be full of human interest 
on home affairs. lc per word. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writi 
My famous booklet, W 
a salable short-short, wi 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which i 
be mailed free of charge to all 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. 


contains 3 i elements in writing 
writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
©. Bex 539, Ocean.City, New Jersey 
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Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Says 


** . . While nobody can teach genius, genius itself must learn the machinery of 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of homework, it is one of the few arts 
of which much can be taught by correspondence. 

“I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most interesting, intelligent 
and helpful. I believe it would be of very real benefit to the beginning writer and 
hardly less valuable to the established and published author.” 


Where Is Your Best Opportunity 
To Succeed As A Writer? 


Read What Students Say 
About How We Helped 
Them Succeed 


Graduate Now Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one 
of the all-time greats in 
science fiction and author 
of five published books, 
scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took 
your course a few years ago and at that 
time sold my first story. Since then my 
only income has been from writing. I 
believe vour course is excellent, glad I 
took it—it was a milestone in my career.” 





Doar Sells One Story to 
Post, CBS Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” 
story sold first to Post, 
next to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV for “Rebert 
Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: “After start- 
ing with Palmer, I really learned what a 
short story is. My writing has improved, 
it’s easier too.”"—J. Graham Doar, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
Palmer course I sold two 
storics: one for $110, the 
cther for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. ‘‘They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, 
a two-bit dictionary on one side, the 
Palmer Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the Lessons. 
The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. 
But with the continued help I am re- 
ceiving from the Palmer staff I know I'll 
be lucky again.” 





Here’s How We Can Help You Decide 

Do you want to make extra, part-time income, 
or make writing a full-time career? 

Do you simply want to write articles about 
business, social and hobby ideas, or write stories 
about real or imaginary people? 

Do you want to sell business journals, social 
publications, general magazines, TV-radio pro- 
grams? 

Do you know for sure just what you want to 
do? 

Regardless of the answers, you should find out 
how our home-study training can help you make 
the most of your ability in each and every one of 
these fields. For our unique training covers ALL 
of them. 


Work With Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himself, 
will soon show you how to strengthen your weak 
points—capitalize on your strong ones. 


Free Book and Lesson 


So you can see for yourself how you may “cash-in” 
on the opportunities for new writers, we make this gener- 
ous free package offer to send you: Typical lesson of our 
proven home-study course, with actual writing assign- 
ments showing how you can “learn by doing”’ and typical 
answers showing how professional writers actually do the 
work, plus a 40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories” describing your opportunities. It may well be 
the turning point in your career. If others are succeeding, 
why can’t you? So let’s find out. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. (No obligation. No salesman 
will call.) Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 
Approved: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-65 
Hollywood 28, California 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-65 


“The Art of 
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Veterans 











Please send me free typical lesson package and book, 
Writing Salable Stories.”’ w hich explains how I may increase my 
income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 

Mr. | 

Mrs. } 

Miss | 

Address 


City Zone State wee 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 








Why the Counsel of a 


BOOK SPECIALIST 


May be Indispensable to You 


OUR FIRST BOOK may require professional 

editing or criticism to get it in shape for 

marketing. I provide these services when 
they are needed, but they represent only the first step. New questions will 
inevitably begin to arise, and among them are these: 


(1) Which is preferable, outright sale of your manuscript, 
or a royalty contract? (2) Should book or magazine rights be 
placed first? (3) What royalty rate has an author a right to 
expect? (4) How are subsidiary rights (including foreign trans- 
lations) marketed? (5) Is there such a thing as a standard pub- 
lishing contract? (6) When is the most favorable season to 
approach publishers? (7) How have recent economic trends 
affected the word length of books in trade editions? (8) How 
many publishers will need new book material this year, and 
where may their addresses be obtained? 


You want authoritative answers to these and other questions, and a 
competent literary consultant can and should provide them. My clients re- 
gard me as being both a friend and counsellor, and never hesitate to bring 


me their baffling literary questions. 


| EDIT OR REVISE THEIR MANUSCRIPTS, TOO, WHEN THAT IS REQUIRED. 


My free brochure entitled LITERARY 
HELP describes the methods I employ in 
making successful authors of my clients. 


Write for your copy today. 





LITERARY CONSULTANT winnarran' ceac cauir 


Reference: DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 








